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THE IDEA OF PROGRESS IN EASTERN AND 
WESTERN THOUGHT 

BY 

PROF. W. S. URQUHART, M.A., D.Lirr., D.D., D.L. 

It is fitting that I should first of all express my indebtedr 
to the University of Calcutta for having appointed me to 
lectureship , associated as it is with the name of one who ' 
very highly respected in all academic circles in this part 
India, and one whom I had the privilege of having asacollea 
during many years. In my choice of a subject I have not b 
consciously influenced by considerations of appropriatei 
either to the lectureship or the lecturer, but, still, it maj 
pointed out that this title does in a sense link together the s 
jects of history and philosophy. Progress is essenti 
embodied or exemplified in history, either cosmic or hum 
and Professor Adharchandra Mookerjee was a teacher 
history ; whereas the analysis of the idea underlying prog 
is primarily a philosophical task, and it has been the lot of 
lecturer to occupy himself more or less with the study of pi 
sophical problems. 

It is from the philosophical point of view that I should 
to approach this topic, if it is in my power to do so ; and pt 
sophical study means trying to see both sides of a probL 
and, after setting forth the contradictory aspects, either enc 
vouring to reconcile them in a higher unity or arriving at sc 
decision between them. And so I have set the question in 
form of a suggested comparison between Eastern and Wesl 
modes of thought upon. this idea of progress, and it is all to 
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good that such comparisons should be made. We have suffered 
too long and too seriously from allowing our thoughts to move 
only in the one groove, suggested by our particular nationality 
or tradition, and it is well that we should remind ourselves of 
this. Max Muller long ago warned his countrymen of the 
narrowness which might result from too exclusive occupation 
with Greek or Roman or Jewish thought, and hinted that they 
might obtain from India "that correction which is wanted to 
make our inner life more perfect, more comprehensive, more 
universal/* (India, What It can teach Us ? p. 6.) I have 
no doubt that similar quotations might be found in Indian 
writers showing that they were aware of the benefits which 
might be derived from participation in the cultural tradition of 
the West. While not unaware of unity, we must, if we possess 
the scientific spirit, be ready to welcome, use, and honour the 
diversities which actually exist. I do not a^ree with the trite 
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saying that "comparisons are odious ;" they onh 
when they are associated with superiority on the one hand or on 
the other, when the rules of teacher and taught become fixed 
and are not regarded as interchangeable or as a matter <>{ 
fact ever changed. 

But I do not wish to suggest that in this matter the East ant I 
the West should be set over against each other, as if they we're 
the upholders of diametrically opposite conceptions, so opposite 
that one, viz., the Eastern, is currently supposed, to involve the 
absolute denial of progress. This statement ol the relationship 
is much too simple, and at the sarrte tune, much too abrupt. 
There has been too frequent a use and abuse ~oi the phrases, 
"the Unchanging East, " and "the Progressive Wewl." Neither 
East nor West has the monopoly of permanence or o( change, 
A little patience and scientific procedure will convince the 
student of the necessity of allowing for cross-division, and, if 
he unfortunately starts out with mutually exclusive, preconceived 
notions, he will be convinced that both analysis of thought and 
investigation of history show the interplay in both East and 



of the permanent and the changing. Still, it must be 
allowed that, on the whole, greater emphasis has in the East 
been laid upon the permanent, whereas in the West the 
time-factor has received a more considerable share of atten- 
tion. 

In any analysis of the idea of progress we must distinguish 
the two factors to which I have already referred the relation 
to change on the one hand and to the permanent on the other. 
Progress is a synthetic idea, unintelligible or misunderstood 
except through this synthesis. From this two consequences 
follow. In the first place progress has to be distinguished 
clearly from mere process. This is a distinction which has not 
always been made, and much confusion has thereby resulted 
in our idea of progress and in our location of it within different 
systems of thought. But it will be evident that while process 
can be interpreted fairly adequately within the form of time, 
progress, as has just been said, requires the two factors, the 
relation to change and the relation to the permanent, for its full 
understanding. It is always the attempt to realise within time 
something that is essentially above time, and that belongs to a 
different world from the world of mere change. Another 
consequence is that progress can be properly understood only 
if we view it through a proper understanding of human nature. 
Again much trouble would have been saved if this method of 
approach had been chosen, for as was said long ago by 
Heraclitus ' * Nothing is so inimical to progress as a false opinion 
of progress. " Man has a double consciousness, the conscious- 
ness of being a creature at once of time and of eternity. Man 
never is blest but always hopes to be, and whatever he attains 
to he strives to go beyond. It is through this conception that 
he interprets the idea of progress. It can be understood only 
as associated with purpose. It is the realisation in time of that 
which is not as yet in time, but which nevertheless is in the 
sense that it is above time or beyond time. At any given stage 
the new stage is something more than the preceding stage. It 
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can be understood only as the importation of something addi- 
tional, some working upon the process of that which is more than 
the process, some conception of an ideal, some apprehension of 
a greater whole, in short, of purpose. Development, which cast 
such a glamour over the earlier adherents of evolutionism, 
cannot be understood except through the operation of the two 
theoretically distinguishable factors which are disclosed in pur- 
pose. It is this alone which can unify the sciences, by intro- 
ducing into the organic and physiological sphere concepts taken 
from the mental world, and again by preventing the artificial 
and abstract isolation cf physics and chemistry by the introduc- 
tion into them of categories of the organic world. 

But the presence of these two factors in progress introduces 
a difficulty which can perhaps best be illustrated by reference 
to the fundamental problem of ethics. The moral struggle is 
for the attainment of an ideal of character or service, which has 
not yet been reached. The struggle is serious enough and real, 
but the supply of energy available for it is dependent upon the 
presence of something additional to and greater than the struggle 
itself. |We must have a certain amount of confidence in the 
result. iWe cannot contemplate with equanimity a struggle 
prolonged to infinity. There must be times at which we can 
mentally cease from the process and find confidence in the 
thought that something has been eternally accomplished. And 
in the long run we must have the assurance that reality is 
receptive of our efforts, that we are not simply playing with 
imaginary constructions but drawing down into the region 
of actualisation something that belongs to the permanent struc- 
ture of the universe. Moral distinctions must be based on 
reality. As Lotze says, " That which should be or ought to be 
must have a reality distinct from that which should not be/' 
Or as Prof, A. E. Taylor says, " There must be a sense in 
which we can be really in fruition, permanently established in a 
good beyond which there is no better. The distinctively ethical 
life is not merely successive. In proportion to its moral worth, 
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it is a life which is undergoing a steady elevation and transfor- 
mation from the mere successiveness of a simply animal exis- 
tence to the whole and simultaneous fruition of all good which 
would be the eternity of the divine. As we rise in the moral 
scale, under the drawing of conceptions of good more and more 
adequate to sustain intelligent aspiration, living itself steadily 
takes on more and more a "form of eternity." (Faith of a 
Moralist, Vol. I, Chapter 9.) 

But here the ethical dilemma presents itself in all its abrupt- 
ness, and it is the same dilemma as is concealed in the complex 
problem of progress in general. If we concentrate attention on 
the approach towards the goal, in which journey morality essen- 
tially consists, then morality never seems to be victorious. Or, 
to put the matter another way, morality without religion, which 
is essentially interested in the ultimate attainment, is un- 
resting, unsuccessful. If, on the other hand, morality succeeds, 
and attains to the goal, morality itself disappears. In becoming 
successful morality seems to destroy itself. How are we to 
choose between these two apparently exclusive conceptions unless 
we can discover some method of mediation? 

I think it would not be unfair to say that in general 
Eastern thought places the emphasis upon the goal rather 
than upon the journey towards it, in relation both to the moral 
problem and to the idea of progress in general. It concentrates 
attention upon the permanent rather than upon the changing, to 
such an extent as to lead to a minimising or a denial of the 
reality of progress. The difficulties associated with progress are 
so great and so numerous, that it seems better to many Eastern 
thinkers on the whole to turn thought away from it altogether. 
We shall consider a little later some of the methods by which 
thought is given this non-temporal direction, but in the meantime, 
lest we be guilty of the onesidedness which I deprecated at the 
beginning of this paper, we may note that a sense of the over- 
whelming difficulty of conceiving or establishing progress is by 
no means confined exclusively to Eastern speculation. It has 
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been characteristic of much recent writing in the West as well. 
It has been frequently pointed out that it is difficult for us to look 
back over time and assert simply and positively that there has 
been progress. Hobhouse, e.g., says that he was never i4 one 
of those who think that the general fact of progress may be 
readily assumed, or that mankind constantly advances to higher 
things by an automatic law which can be left to itself/* (DeOe- 
lopment and Purpose, p. xxi-) To many it has seemed that the 
attempt to detect an upward progress is nothing more or less 
than a dealing with illusions. While there may be progress on 
the part of individuals, there certainly cannot be progress on the 
whole. The Platonic tradition that value lies only with the 
permanent world of ideas, as contrasted with the fleeting world 
of sense, is hard a-dying. Bradley can tell us even in the nine- 
teenth century that " Nothing perfect, nothing genuinely real, 
can move; the Absolute has no seasons, but all at once bears its 
leaves, fruits and blossoms." (Appearance and Reality, p. "300) . 
Lord Morley, that somewhat weary observer of the world's pro- 
ceedings, suggests that no other conception of history is possible 
than one which denies the possibility of progress. And Dean 
Inge, after rather cynically showing that a belief in progress is a 
recent discovery of the human spirit, and after having proved 
to his own satisfaction the harmfulness and utter futility of the 
belief, points out that all beliefs of this kind have had their day 
and ceased to be. The illegitimacy of the alliance between 
evolution and progress has been discovered, thanks to Huxley 
and his followers, and can no longer deceive men either in poli- 
tics or religion. '* The notion," he says, 4i that evolution is an 
automatic machine bringing in the millennium made tin* attrac- 
tiveness of naturalism for the nineteenth century, but there is no 
progress in the whole, nor can we assume thai the; more complex 
is always higher than the simple " (p. 94) . \Vc: must resist the 
temptation to think that our ideals will b;, justified by their actual 
realisation at some future date. But and this is worth noting 
for our main purpose Dean Inge's pessimism about external 
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progress does not have the effect of producing pessimism in 
general. It simply leads him to look elsewhere for the criterion 
of reality or of value. He refuses to allow that a belief is made 
true by the fact that it succeeds, but neither does he allow that a 
belief is made untrue because it does not succeed. The test of 
value is outside of time ; so with him as with Eastern writers, 
the emphasis tends to be laid upon the permanent. 

And then, urging us in the negative direction, there is the 
disconcerting fact of ennui, which finds such frequent expression 
now-a-days. The most ardent admirers of and the most active 
participators in progress seem so easily to reach the position, 
immediately after an outstanding success, of asking the question, 
" Where do we go from hence ? What next? " If the ques- 
tion cannot be answered, the futility of all the movement which 
had brought them to that position is exhibited. The question is 
asked " Why did we ever begin the movement?" and dissatis- 
faction drives men once more from the fleeting to the perma- 
nent. 

Let us now turn more specifically to the idea of progress in 
Eastern and Indian thought. As I have said, if any general 
statement can be made, it would seem to be that to Indian thought 
the difficulties in the way of conceiving external progress are so 
great, that it is felt to be better to deny it altogether by going 
beyond the sphere of the external and denying the possibility of 
the conditions under which progress might be possible. What 
progress there may be is internal, it is said, the movement of the 
soul on the way of escape, its refinement until it may fade into 
the Absolute, when all desire for what we call progress will 
disappear, and the restlessness which makes a man wish always 
to go beyond that which he has already attained, will no longer 
trouble the calm of his contemplative spirit. 

Indian thought has always been more interested in unity 
than In diversity. " One-pointedness " is the indispensable 
condition of true penetration into reality, and he who would 
understand the secrets of the universe must always show a 
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preference for the intuitive over the discursive in the methods of 
thought and for intensity to extensity in the knowledge which is 
sought after or attained. The consequence of this is a dimi- 
nution of that interest in particular individuals or events which 
is the spring of action; and, when there is no incentive to action, 
there can be little or no appreciation of the need of progress, for 
progress is distinguished from process in that the former is 
conceived as a task or vocation of humanity, whereas the latter 
is merely an order inherent in the being of the world. 

Another influence which may have helped in the direction 
of the depreciation of progress is the conception of the nature of 
philosophical development. In Western philosophical history a 
leading philosopher may set forth a system of thought in ^airly 
complete form. This will not be normal ive for his successor 
except in so far as it affords material for criticism and a starting 
point for further development. However much repetition there 
may be owing to the fundamental similarity of human nature 
and the limitations of human thought, the icL'ul certainly is that 
our little systems should have their day and cease to be, giving 
place to that which, presumably, marks an advance to a more 
adequate conception of reality. In India, I venture to suggest, 
the case is different. Throughout the course of development a 
school of philosophy is dominated by certain leading ideas 
which continue to be normative. 'I he development itself 
consists in growing adequacy of interpretation and the adjust- 
ment of traditional doctrines to opposing tendencies which had 
appeared at a later date. This may have been a method which 
led to great philosophical achievements, but the general effect 
of it was that the very method diverted attention from the 
changing to that which lay beneath the change, from the lit 'ding 
to the permanent. The supreme interest was not in tracing the 
development but rather in showing how the persistent ideas 
might always emerge clarified and strengthened, throuuh the 
labours of- devoted interpreters and the frustration of any 
attempts which might have been made to overthrow them. 
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The further result of this conception of authority was an attitude 
of mind not very receptive to the idea of progress in its philo- 
sophical form. The ideal was not to show progress but to show 
that change had had no vital effect upon the permanent concep- 
tion of reality. Progress was not so valuable for thought as the 
continued assertion of the permanent. Progress belonged to a 
lower level of philosophical thought. 

But it must not be thought that Indian thought with all its 
devotion to unity paid no attention to the world in which 
progress might be supposed to be possible. In the early Vedic 
times thought is outward-looking and interested in particularity. 
It resolved that particularity into a conception of rita or order 
of the universe, under which progress might have been discern- 
ed had thought gone further in direction. But on the whole 
this conception of order was simply a step towards the victory 
of unity as the dominating conception. In its further implica- 
tions it favours the idea of destiny, under which the individual 
was suppressed or at least lowered in importance. With the 
internalising of ritual and of the sacrifice, with the discovery first 
on the physical plane and then on the mental and spiritual, of the 
intermingling and possible identification of the human with the 
divine, interest was gradually diminished in the world of move- 
ment and of change, in which alone, primarily at least, progress 
is possible. This synthesis, embodied in the formula "That 
art thou " which has been described, by Max Mailer, as 
"the boldest and truest synthesis in the whole history of 
philosophy" was overwhelming in its effects. It exhibited the 
double tendency towards denial of the particularity of the world 
of our ordinary experience, and towards identification of the 
human spirit with the divine with such closeness as to reach an 
absolute unity. Now whether the second aspect of the en- 
deavour provides sufficiently for internal progress, may be a 
difficult question to answer, but there can be no doubt about the 
annihilating character of the first in respect of the external sphere 
of possible progress. Under the guidance of Sankara's teaching 
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the external world was regarded as the embodiment only of 
names and forms, symbols which had not fixed the thing 
symbolised, unsuccessful categories from which the reality had 
escaped. The homing instinct of the soul, to which this mode 
of thought gave expression, was so urgent that it gave no oppor- 
tunity for a backward look to the particularity of the world. 
The acceptance of individuality was regarded as a metaphysical 
catastrophe, only to be permitted within the non-committal 
limits of the conception of mtfj/5 which, whatever may be the 
precise degree of illusoriness associated with it, at least pre- 
vented that trust in actuality which alone makes progress possible. 
Solovyof, the Russian writer, points out that, while mere doubt 
about objective reality might have no effect upon moral activity, 
dogmatic certainty about non-existence would have such an 
effect in a very considerable degree* So without taking up the 
position that the conception of mnyfi involves an assertion of 
non-existence, we may say that the nearer it approaches such 
an assertion, the more devitalising is its effect upon activity and 
therefore upon progress. 

It may, however, be justifiably said that thought of 
Vedantic type is quite avowedly uninterested in external progress, 
but the reason of this is that it thinks that internal progress 
the progress of the soul in knowledge and in excellence is all 
that matters. It is therefore necessary to ask what effect the 
overwhelming emphasis upon unity has upon the possibility of 
such internal progress. We may take as an illustration of this 
Sankara's doctrine of the two orders of knowledge, and his 
constant appeal to the religious thinker to rise above the inad- 
equacies of the lower order. All progress in knowledge which 
is worth having must be dominated by the desire to turn away 
from aimless wandering through the trackless variety of the 
manifold world and to return to the undivided unity of God. 
The Self must be expanded until it ceases to be an individual 
and separate self, and this can be done, not by looking outwards 
but by looking inwards, not by affirmation ancl construction, 
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but by negation and retraction. The contrast between the two 
divisions of knowledge is made so definite by Saukara that we 
can reach the higher unity only by passing very resolutely from 
the one kind of knowledge to the other. When we make the 
transition we carry little or nothing with us from the one sphere 
to the other. This attitude to progress in knowledge combines 
within itself the common distinctions between the ordinary and 
the scientific point of view, and again between this latter and 
the philosophical point of view. The necessity of the first 
transition will be easily accepted, but in regard to the second it 
may be asked whether the transition is not made more abrupt 
in Sankara than is necessary, and therefore whether the 
possibility of progress from the one to the other is not 
unnecessarily sacrificed, We should all agree that scientific 
categories are insufficient for the interpretation of reality, but is 
not fuller co-operation possible ? If we think of the two orders as 
separate in the same way as dream is separate from reality, 
and if the transition from the one to the other is so abrupt, 
may we not sometimes be tempted to leave unsolved the diffi- 
culties which arise in the lower sphere ; just as when, awaking 
from a dream, we do not take the trouble to correct its absur- 
dities? If the higher is detached from the lower, we are not in a 
position through the insistent truth of the higher, to force the lower 
to surrender its inconsistencies. Further, while in the typical 
Eastern thought we may distinguish both the view exemplified 
by Saiikara that God is without qualities, and the more positive 
view of Ram&nuja that God is the ocean of auspicious qualities, 
we may say that the more the negative view prevails over the 
positive, the more difficult it is to secure that the goal will 
determine progress towards it. The end will rather be the 
negation of the process towards it, whereas a conception of 
reality which will minister to progress is one which is more truly 
reached, not by turning away from experience, but by further and 
more open-minded, and also more reverent, study of the facts 
with which it supplies us. 
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The same kind of difficulty rises in connection with the prob- 
lem of progress towards excellence, or what may be vaguely 
designated as moral progress. Here we are brought face to face 
with the fundamental moral dilemma in a specially disturbing 
way. The end does not justify the means, but rather annihi- 
lates the means. On the path of the ordinary duties only a 
lower felicity is reached, by the way of the Fathers or by the 
way of the Gods. The goal which the pious man reaches is not 
the final consummation, and he cannot carry his ethical gains 
with him into the ultimate state. Not only is he, through the 
conception of may^, prevented from ascribing sufficient 
importance to the external sphere in which his duties might be 
actualised, but these duties themselves, in their reaction upon 
his soul, do not bring him to the highest state* The aim set before 
him is not transformation but release from all that would bind 
him to egoity. In this freedom, having absorbed moral rules 
into himself, he, as an enlightened man, may live as he 
pleases. Now it would be wholly unjust to see in this a ten- 
dency to antinomianism or license. Prof. K. Shastri well 
emphasises the close connection between Vedantic teaching and 
the practice of the higher virtues. But ultimately the soul is con- 
ceived as unchangeable, and therefore incapable of degrees of 
perfection. Activity, and the progressive accomplishment of the 
good, belongs to a lower sphere ; the highest ethical state and 
the highest condition of the soul must be held to be different 
from each other. So the ideal, while not forbidding progress 
while we occupy the lower sphere, does not encourage us to 
carry its results up to the level of spiritual attainment. In this 
attitude the idea of progress is not unsupported, but is it suffi- 
ciently supported ? 

In this lecture I have tried to analyse the idea of progress, 
and to show that Eastern thought tends on the whole to 
emphasise the goal rather than the process towards it. In my 
next lecture I should like to study one or two special applications, 
of the doctrines in the East such as we find in the conception of 
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Ilia and of recurrent cycles of movement. I shall then try to 
show some of the elements of value in the Eastern idea which have 
often been strangely overlooked. Then, the prevalence of similar 
ideas in Western thought will be traced, and finally an attempt 
will be made to arrive at some mediating conception which will 
preserve the spiritual, as contrasted with the material, aspect of 
progress, while not destroying its possibility. 

II 

In this lecture I shall first of all consider one or two particular 
ways in which emphasis upon unity has affected the development 
of the conception of progress, and shall then try to show the 
value of the contribution which has been made by Eastern 
thought towards the purification and elevation of the idea. 

We have found that the whole attitude which is associated 
with the word mat/a, even when we resolutely refuse to interpret 
the word as meaning merely " illusion/' is unfavourable to any 
vigorous belief in conditions of progress and that the goal is 
conceived in such a way as to diminish the importance of the 
process towards it. A dream-like character is cast over the 
whole movement, and we cannot look for any strenuous work 
or advance within a dream, if our minds are filled with the 
thought of awaking from it, and the only motive left to us is 
desire for such awakening and the resulting identification with 
the Divine. But there are conceptions which show a return to a 
more realistic attitude conceptions which admit the actuality 
and even the reality of the temporal process without being able 
to take it quite seriously. Such conceptions are those of Ma and 
of cyclic process. The Eternal Principle or God cannot be 
detached altogether from the world process, but God may be 
conceived of as relieved of any serious purpose in regard to it. 
His action in the world, instead of being the laborious working out 
of a continuous purpose? is un-self conscious, un-strenuous and, 
according to these conceptions, of the nature of playful sport. We 
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must not constrain God to labour from a sense of need or attri- 
bute to him an overwhelming desire to accomplish some definite 
aim. He needs nothing and is not troubled with the burden of 
cosmic responsibility. He is like a child at play, blowing bubbles 
lovely as the rainbow, and casually and light-heartedly producing 
effects of no more lasting character than the bubbles or the 
rainbow. Some writers in their ignorance have condemned this 
conception as merely frivolous, but it expresses ihc kinship 
between the idea of play and exercise of energy without oppres- 
sive strain and anxiety as to the result, and the idea has recently 
been emphasised that play is one of the most important factors 
in development and that recreation is akin to creation. Still it 
must be allowed that the conception is slightly lacking in depth, 
and if it suggests, as it does, that there is the minimum of 
purpose on this part of the creator, it is hardly likely to increase 
the importance of the conception of progress , 

If we go further in the more realistic direction and analyse 
the conception of cyclic process, we do not find much support 
for the idea of progress. It is at the best only a half-hearted 
concession to the idea, and it stops short just when we are 
expecting to have some success in the establishment of it. It 
is difficult enough to establish progress on the whole after 
we may have failed to establish progress through the comparison 
of individual achievements in different ages and if we are 
then told that this progress on the whole is merely within a 
recurrent movement, and only a preliminary to an inevitable 
downward dipping of the curve, we shall be tempted to abandon 
belief in progress altogether. We shall hardly be able to 
struggle successfully against the sense of final futility engendered 
by the anticipation that, as things have been, so they will be 
again, even if the return to the prior state be millions of years 
distant and beyond the range of our most powerful imaginations 
of actuality. 

At this point another conception may be referred to, in 
passing, because it illustrates the effect upon the idea of progress 
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of any attitude which diminishes the reality of the world, 
although in itself it is associated more closely with western than 
with eastern thought. I refer to the doctrine of an apocalyptic 
or catastrophic consummation of this present world-process. 
There may have been divine purpose in regard to it and progress 
within it at some previous stage, but that development has 
been frustrated, and all that can now be looked for is progress 
towards a crisis, when the course of human history shall come 
to an abrupt end and the structures of civilisation and their 
systems of government shall be swept away in the whirlwind 
storms of divine wrath, to make room for a new world which 
shall be the opposite or the reversal of the present one. There 
is no room for progress in a world which lieth almost entirely 
in the evil one, although it may be grudgingly conceded a 
certain modicum of actuality. But, as I have said this idea of 
catastrophe is not specifically eastern. 

Before passing on to consider certain western conceptions 
which, by reason of their excessive emphasis upon the permanent, 
seem to me rather hampering to the conception of progress, 
I should like to indicate the elements of value in the eastern 
conception generally. It is not to be taken as altogether 
opposed to the idea of progress despite superficial appearances. 
In the first place it at least raises a barrier against any material- 
istic conceptions of progress, and I think most people are now 
agreed that it is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to 
establish any satisfactory criterion of merely material progress. 
In a more positive way through the emphasis upon dream-like 
character, this same effect is produced by the tendency to regard 
our ordinary environment as mainly composed of the stuff that 
dreams are made of. This attitude certainly establishes the 
supremacy of the mental over the material, and we shall find 
that some of our most modern philosophical writers find the 
test of progress just in the growth of this supremacy of the 
mental and the expansion of its control. Again if we consider 
the more philosophical doctrine of "names and forms/ 5 it 
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will not be impossible to regard this as an anticipation of the 
symbolic character of science. It is becoming increasingly re- 
cognised ever since the time when Ward pointed it out so 
clearly in his Naturalism and Agnosticism that science does 
not get down to actual individualities, but uses abstract and 
average conceptions thought-counters enabling us to deal 
intelligently and expeditiously with reality, but not actually 
constitutive of it. Now we associate science in modern days 
with progress, but this reference to the symbolic character of 
science leads us to enquire more particularly as to where the 
progress is actually to be found ? If we put such a question, we 
shall find that progress, as, e.g., in mechanical invention, is 
not in the things invented but in the ideas which are embodied 
in the material form. When we speak, e.g., of the development 
of the steam engine, we do not mean that the crude earlier 
types have been worked up into the more complex machines of 
a later date. The primitive engines themselves have been 
scrapped or preserved only in museums. But we do mean that 
the early ideas have been worked up into the ideas which 
have given rise to the modern type of engine. So it would 
appear that progress, if it is to be found at all, is in ideas and not 
in things, and this conception is at least adumbrated in the 
eastern philosophies we have been considering 

I wish now to turn to Western philosophy, and, although 
progress is supposed, according to proverbial saying and popular 
belief, to find its natural home in the West, to ask the question 
whether there are not in Western thought also certain concep- 
tions which are prejudicial to the notion of progress. If 
we retrace our steps to the beginnings of philosophy in Greece, 
we find that Plato's doctrine of Ideas enshrines the notion 
that all importance belongs to the eternal and that the things 
belonging to the world of change are but imperfect copies of 
the perfect, which is unchanging. The effect of this is to give 
a backward-looking tendency to thought and, sentimentally, 
to favour the myth of a golden age. Reminiscence rather than 
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fresh discovery is the guiding principle of knowledge. Progress 
in thought or in action is but the ever more perfect unfolding 
of that which already exists. There can be no fresh invention, 
and this lays an emphasis upon the static which allows of no 
ultimate justification for a belief in progress. Greek philosophy 
has been described as an " elaboration of the conceptual order." 
It is detached from experience and thus encourages the rigidity 
and lack of movement which we tend to associate with mere 
concepts. As a recent French writer has said, '* The kosmos 
of the Greeks is, as we might say, a world without a history, an 
eternal order in which time counts for nothing, whether because 
it leaves that order always self -identical, or because it produces 
a series of events which always reverts to the same point through 
an indefinite reputation of cyclical changes. Is not even the 
history of mankind, according to Aristotle, a perpetual recurrence 
of the same civilisation? The antithetic thought that there really 
are radical changes, absolute beginnings, genuine discoveries, in 
a word, history and progress in the wide sense such a thought 
was impossible until Christianity had swept away the Greek 
kosmos/' (Brehier, History of Philosophy, 489, quoted in 
Taylor's Faith of a Moralist, II, 324.) Time had to come to its 
own again, in emphasis upon history and individuality. 

But the lesson was not thoroughly learnt in Western philo- 
sophy. Under the influence of Spinoza temporal happenings were 
reduced to mere semblances of eternity, and with Hegel and his 
followers the Absolute comes again to its own and more than its 
own. With Bradley it has no seasons and bears "all at once its 
flowers and its fruits/' General Smuts in his book on Holism and 
Evolution selects the notion of the Absolute as the typical philo- 
sophical conception, and points out that the Absolute of philosophy 
leaves no room for development. " The view of the universe/* he 
says, "as a whole or an absolute in the philosophic sense leaves 
no room for progress, and is in conflict with all the teachings of 
experience and all the most significant results of science" (p. 
1 02) . This dictum of General Smuts is typical of a widespread 
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revolt, to a very large extent due to BergsorTs influence, against 
the absolutist idea in philosophy, and I think we may take it 
that current western philosophy in general is now moving to- 
wards a readiness to give the conception of progress a more 
honourable status and is ceasing to regard it as belonging 
to a lower levels of thought or of existence, 

Perhaps a passing consideration of the modern view of the 
criterion of truth may help us towards more satisfactory concep- 
tions. Under the influence of what might be called the copyist 
theory of truth, whether this took a realistic or idealistic form, 
truth was held to consist in reproducing or unfolding that which 
already is- It betokened a rather juvenile, copy-book attitude, 
as if our supreme endeavour ought to be to trace in our ideas the 
exact headings set for us in real^. We are deprived of initiat- 
ive, and have to think as we are compelled by external actualities 
if we are to attain truth. Or, in more idealistic and Hegelian 
mood, we have to unfold the possibilities of reason, seek to trace 
in the world the rational scheme of things* which already is, or 
which step by step will unfold itself, inevitably according to a 
preordained plan. Again, just as in the realistic attitudes we are 
deprived of initiative. In more recent western philosophy, on 
the other hand, there is a tendency to regard the 4 criterion of 
truth from a more active point or view. Truth consists in consili- 
ence or harmony, and it is obvious that ih's ran IK- taken as a 
motive of action. Development consists in the overcoming of 
obstacles, and, conversely, harmony may be taken as the condition 
of development. The extension and victory of harmony may also 
be regarded as the ideal or goal of development. Thus the ground 
of validity, viz., consilience, becomes identical \vi*!i the spring of 
progress, instead oh by its static bias, presenhny Itself as a dis- 
couragement of progress. Ths criterion of truth is placer! within 
the idea of progress. As Hobhouse puis it, " The advance of 
mind is measured by the constant cxh-asiun of tlut split-re of 
harmony and the removal of partial disharmony and discord 
within each sphere." (Development and Purpose, p. 2tT>.) 
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Would it not seem then that, if we are to reach truth, we must 
also believe in progress as the indication of our nearer approach 
to truth ? Let us now look at the matter in a more objective way 
and ask if experience presents us with any evidence that progress, 
if it exists, is of a spiritual character. I think we may say that 
it is very difficult to establish progress of any other kind, or, in 
other words, progress cannot be material. 

It is a commonplace of reflection that we cannot find clear 
and distinct evidences of progress in the external and concrete 
manifestations of human activity, whether individual or social. 
The achievements of even the most famous individuals have 
passed into oblivion and decay, and conventional history gives 
us a record of the rise and fall of dynasties and empires, The 
names of the conspicuous empires of the past, Assyria and Egypt, 
Greece and Rome, are suggestions of a glory and power that 
once were and now are not, and archaeological research simply 
adds to the series of phenomena of growth and decay, recurrences 
without any definite advance, exemplifying the principle laid 
down by McDougall that " whenever the progressive form has 
outrun the conservative, progress has at first been rapid, and then 
has come abruptly to an end." 

And if we turn our attention from external embodiments- to 
the principle of the process, we do not seem to fare any better, 
so long as we keep to a merely naturalistic and materialistic 
point of view. Even in ancient times it was recognised that 
depression of spirit was the consequence of pure and unrelieved 
naturalism. The mood resulting from the Lucretian philosophy 
is well described by the heroine of Charles Kingsley's novel 
Hypatia* "What if the stream of fate were the only real power? 
What if there were no centre, no order, no rest, no goal, but 
only a perpetual flux, a down-rushing change. And before her 
dizzying brain and heart arose that awful vision of Lucretius, of 
the homeless universe falling, falling, falling, for ever from no- 
where towards nowhither, through the unending ages, by cause- 
less and unceasing gravitation, while the changes and efforts of 
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all mortal things were but the jostling of the dust atoms amid the 
everlasting storm." Mere naturalism also, as Lord Morley point- 
ed out at a later date, evacuates history of any meaning in so 
far as it involves a denial of progress. If the narrow original 
meaning of evolution is retained, there is an irreconcilable conflict 
between it and history. In the words of Eucken, fit where there is 
evolution there is no real history, and where there is history there 
is no evolution/* 

Now the trend of more recent modern thought is in the direc- 
tion of resolving this contest, not by denying the rights or the 
progressive character of history, but by changing the conception 
or at least the range of the principle of evolution. The fallacy 
which, when the conception of evolution first became popular in 
the latter half of last century, allowed it to appear as the herald of 
a new era of progress, is becoming more and more clearly under- 
stood. It is seen that evolution guarantees nothing but process, 
whereas for real progress we must have the production of 
that which human beings regard as valuable, the realisation of 
purpose or end. But the further question is being more and 
more insistently put as to whether the conception of evolution 
which seems to be inimical to progress and has to be distinguished 
from it s may not be transformed into a more serviceable concep- 
tion ? Has it not hitherto been dominated too much by mecha- 
nical and geometrical categories, and has it not concerned itself 
too exclusively with the form of space and forgotten timereal 
time ? For these reasons has it not been almost wholly abstract 
in its methods, and wholly deterministic in its effects ? Has it 
not been presumptuous in the claim to apply its categories on 
human levels, and, even at the other end of the scale, has it not 
allowed the concrete individualities of existence to slip through 
its meshes ? It has excluded history because it has standardised 
time instead of regarding true as a real duration, different 
in each individual history. Will not the establishment of 
progress according to modern philosophical conceptions, come 
through a refusal to persist in the mechanical interpretation 
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of evolution and the use of the hitherto popular scientific cate- 
gories ? History must come to its own again, not only in regard 
to human life, but in regard to the lowliest existences. And, 
if we make this demand consistently and persistently, we shall 
discover the necessity of a spiritual interpretation of the 
universe, an interpretation which will leave room for progress 
and indeed imply progress for the very completion of the 
interpretation. At the lower end of the scale the conception of 
dead matter has disappeared. Matter is, in Smuts* phrase, a 
"mass of seething palpitating energies and activities" (51 ) . At 
the very outset we are confronted with life which has within it 
the potentiality of progress and in the lowest organisms the 
inner co-operative creative harmony of the cell * ' introduces a 
conception and suggests a criterion of progress which can be 
carried with us right up through the stages of ascent. The 
difference between development and decay is the victory of 
structure, or, in other words, the power of the whole in the one 
case and its defect in the other, integration as compared with 
disintegration. Life and growing harmony are the twin domi- 
nating conceptions throughout the whole of nature and history. 
The conception of evolution has been transformed, and in the 
transformation has afforded a secure basis for progress. As 
Smuts puts it, ** The view-point of Evolution as creative, of a 
real progressive creation still going forward in the universe in- 
stead of having been completed in the past, of the sum of reality 
not as constant but as progressively increasing in the course of 
evolution, is perhaps one of the most significant departures in the 
whole range of human thought." (Holism and Evolution, p. 89. ) 
If we consider this again from a more philosophical point of 
view and in its application to the history of human individuals 
and human societies, there emerges a criterion of progress, 
which confirms our previous idea that it is identical with the 
criterion of truth. Progress consists in the intensified desire 
after, and the growing realisation of, harmony, through the in- 
crease of the rational control of life, and the objectification of 
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this control in ever fuller social co-operation. This is our 
demand and aspiration under the guidance of the most scientific 
and philosophical modern thought. It is the urge to complete- 
ness in the highest sense. 

But the question remains, is this a merely human aspiration? 
Does the universe keep faith with us and justify such an as- 
piration ? In order to answer the question, we must turn back 
again to that emphasis upon the eternal which was so prominent 
in Eastern thought and ask whether there is any possibility of 
combining the two phases of thought ? The East delighted in 
infinity, and, under the liberating conceptions we have just been 
considering, we have seen that Western thought is being libera- 
ted from mechanism and has its doors open also towards infinity. 
The problem is whether the infinity is to be abstract, devastating 
and overwhelming, or whether it can combine with the concrete- 
ness of individuality and history? Can we reach oul to a divine 
objectivity which or who -cares for progress, an. I so obtain a 
cosmical guarantee of progress ? Does Nature keep faith > A 
writer in the Hibbert Journal many years ago said, "All that 
makes a Cosmos rather than a chaos of the universe is a mania- 
cal illusion unless nature keep faith with the intelligence it has 
generated." So the question would appear to be serious. 

Now in all the processes of nature and in the ac.tivitirs of 
human life there would seem to be a margin, or a beyond. 1 he 
integration of an animal structure is the production of a harmony 
with, and the drawing in of, resources from an unvironimmt which 
responds. Knowledge has always to deal with an object which 
remains unexhausted, but which yet meets the- efforts to under- 
stand it. Most clearly of all, in morality we arc striving beyond 
ourselves and trying to introduce into our human Hie an attain- 
ment or fruition. Morality seems futile unless we can have re- 
course to something beyond, and the question is whether this 
spiritual beyond can be conceived of in such a way as to make 
it receptive of moral endeavour. We have found that as present- 
ed by absolutists, morality, in winning the victory, itsell ceased 
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to be, in attaining God it disappeared in God. But we may ask 
whether this is necessary or whether we may not conceive of 
God as of such a character as to guarantee the progress of mora- 
lity and all other human activity ? Unless we can do so, it 
seems to me that our conception of progress is left hanging in 
the air and meaningless. 

The true basis of progress lies and must lie in the recipro- 
city of human and divine. The ideal must be in relation to the 
real, the infinite to the finite. Our thought about social progress 
and all other kinds of progress must have relation to the facts ; it 
cannot be Utopian. Prof. Radhakrishnan in a recent article in the 
Spectator said about certain Eastern teachers that "they admit 
the pure luminous spirit without division or duality, existent 
beyond or rather within the world of multiplicity or change." Is 
the alternative of * 'beyond'* or " within'* a matter of indiffer- 
ence? I think the question of detachment or otherwise makes 
all the difference here. I think that we require to emphasise, as 
in general Prof. Radhakrishnan does, the more positive interpre- 
tation of eastern teaching whereby it shows that nothing can be 
regarded as real which is viewed out of connection with the 
whole. We need to posit on the part of God a trust in the 
universe in its particularity and its details, a regard for difference 
as well as for unity, bringing him into connection with the 
variety of nature, "there being nothing," as Bacon said, "where- 
in nature so much triumpheth as in dissimilitude." We need to 
think of God as love, showing itself in outflowing activity or 
trustfulness towards a world which he has made, giving to that 
world such reality that He would not be God without it or with- 
out satisfying its needs. As Smuts puts it, "The universal 
realises itself, not in idle self-contemplation or in isolation from the 
actual, but in and through particular bodies, in particular things 
and facts." (Holism and Evolution, p. 91.) We must never 
make this varied life of ours a mere unintelligible mystery. We 
needs must posit also on the part of God a trust in history. If 
He is intelligence, we needs must regard the history of humanity 
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as a record of developing intelligence and strive to conceive of 
humanity as the highest revelation of God, This trust on the 
part of God begets trust on the part of man, and draws forth an 
answering love, for progress is possible for us only if we also 
can care for the highest. 

For all these reasons it seems to me that the basal guarantee 
of progress lies in the idea of Incarnation, that idea which has 
been in the form of repeated incarnations so strongly emphasised 
in Eastern belief, and in the idea of a central incarnation has been 
the fundamental idea in Christianity. As a Christian I believe 
that it is the deepest truth not only of religion but of philosophy. 
The Sonship of Christ shows the way to the sonship of humanity, 
and it is because we have the right, and also the power, to become 
the sons of God that we can believe in progress, as the light of 
heaven upon our path, and not as a mere flickering will-o-the- 
wisp leading us aside into the waste places of imagination. 

The question remains as to how we can believe that God 
eternally guarantees progress and yet can think that God is 
complete reality? An answer to this question cannot be given so 
long as we are mortal, but it seems to me that we needlessly 
complicate our problem by failing to distinguish between pro- 
gress towards fruition and progress in fruition, advance towards 
God and advance in God. When an artist lias perfected his 
tools may he not make progress in the use of them, and when 
we have reached God may we not make progress in the realisa- 
tion of God without detracting in any way from the present 
completeness of God ? Perfect perfection, if the phrase may be 
allowed, is not merely the destruction of evils but the continual 
realisation of good, and to that there need not be, there cannot 
be, any end if God is Infinite. For we do not subtract from the 
energy of God if we concentrate it in our own activity ; we but 
widen the sphere of the exercise of the Divine energy, a portion 
of which has been entrusted to us for the ever fuller unfolding of 
the purposes of God and our own. 
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PREFACE 

The contact of two cultures is always an important and 
interesting subject for investigation and the question of 
western influence in Bengali literature will invite study and 
criticism. It has been prescribed for the M.A. Examination 
in Indian Vernaculars in our University since 1920, and I 
have dealt with it in my thesis for the P. R. Studentship for 
1925. 

* Influence of western literature in the development of 
Bengali novel ' is included within the scope of this study and 
I now venture to publish, with some modifications, my essay 
on the subject which had been written in 1926 for the Jubilee 
Research Prize and had received the award. 

A consistent transcription of the names of Bengali books 
and periodicals cited in the essay has been given in the 
Alphabetical Index placed at the end. 

I take this opportunity to record my obligations to my 
teacher Professor P. 0. Ghosh, M.A., Presidency College, 
Calcutta, for having first suggested the work and to my 
friends Dr. P. C. Bagchi and Sj, J. C. Ray for having assisted 
me with the proofs. 
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INFLUENCE OF WESTERN LITERATURE IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE BENGALI NOVEL 

BY 

PKEYARANJAN SEN 



The greatest change, or one of the greatest changes, 
brought about in Bengal since the 19th century has been 
the gradual impress of the western thought on the Bengali 
mind. Various means have co-operated to this end. The 
system of education, adopted in Bengal and other provinces 
of India, since the middle of the nineteenth century or even 
earlier, has emphasised the supreme need of cultivating an 
intimate knowledge of western ideas and literary ideals, 
western philosophy, western science, western literature in 
short, acquiring a familiarity with the western conception 
of things in general. 1 This new system of education has 
been followed throughout the length and breadth of the 
land we live in ; whatever other factors there might be, 
economic prosperity of the individual still depends on it to 
a certain extent, and there is no doubt that this education 
has considerably modified, and is still modifying, the Bengali 
point of view. Many societies, established in the nineteenth 
century, have been doing their work in popularising western 
literature outside schools and colleges, thus keeping up a 
link between the two countries so that school and college 

1 See l\ K. Sen, Education as a Channel of Western Influence, Gal. Review, Jan., 
1926, 
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education may not mark the end of this westernising process/ 2 
There have been various public movements religious, social, 
and political, which helped the tendency towards westernisa- 
tion still further. The Christian Missions, guided by llev. 
Mr. Duff, wanted to emancipate the * heathens ' from the 
darkness of ignorance, and thought that the best procedure 
for the purpose of getting converts from Hinduism would 
be (i) education of the best class of Hindu boys in western 
science and philosophy, and (ii) distribution of religious 
tracts advocating Christianity, The Brahmos, specially under 
the leadership of Keshah Chandra Sen, conveyed and spread 
the influence of western theology, and out of the conflict 
between the old and the new grew a revival of Hinduism, 
the pioneers in which were Bhudeb, Bankim, Sasadhar 
Tarkachudamani, Akshoy and others, These men were 
conservative not so much by nature as by necessity and 
tried to check the influence of the West, or to use it for the 
defence of their own society ; 3 their activities are a record 
of another phase of the influence. Law effected a further 
change by introducing uniformity of procedure and treatment, 
and by turning men's thoughts to the Smrtis of the pant. 
By virtue of its being a free institution, and also beeauso it 
disseminated western thoughts easily and quickly, the piuss 
also contributed its quota ; last, though certainly not the 
least, the influence of the environment has not been very 
inconsiderable either. A consciousness of inferiority to the 
British race even in a man of sterling independence like 
Vidyasagar made this influence a great force ( c*fc$, ^ps, *scs 
*R te^ ?W C3& 1 *$^ |TO ). Vidyasagar, Bhudeb and 
Bankim representatives of all that was best in Bengal in 
those days have expressed their idea that the British were 

- See P. R. Sen, Cultural Societies in the \intt tenth t'mtary llmyi!, r :l i lii-wvi 
April, 1920. * 

ri See P. R. Sen, Public Movement* in Henyal in the Xini'teenth (^nturtt ('ul ii*.Vf\v 
April, 1927. "" * 
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then, in certain respects, superior. Through all these flood- 
gates or channels, the current of western thought poured in 
on Bengal, 4 with the result that the literature of Bengal, 
which is but a reflection of its national spirit, bears marks of 
this influence. 

The Age of Novels 

The contact with the West and acquaintance with the 
literary models of the West gave rise to many new forms 
in Bengali literature in the last century, both in prose and 
in verse, and among others, to the Novel. This form, though 
new to our literature, has been one of the most popular 
literary types. The popularity of Sarat Chandra in modern 
times has been phenomenal, reminding us of the immense 
popularity of Sir W. Scott in England and abroad on the 
Continent about a hundred years ago. From general observa- 
tion of literary productions we may note that in any country, 
one and only one form of literature holds say at a given time : 
it is now the novel, now the essay, next time poetry. So far 
as Bengali literature is concerned, this is an age of novels 
though lyrics stand a good second. If the novel has been 
to-day so enormously popular, it behoves us, if possible, to 
find its sources how it came to be so easily planted in the 
East, how far it has been due to western influences, if there 
had been anything in Bengali literature like it, if it could 
have been prompted by indigenous sources, how it could 
progress from the early times, if it has been to any extent 
moulded or modified by Sanskrit or Urdu or Persian literary 
tradition, all these questions deserve to be mooted and 
discussed. I propose to discuss these in the following pages, 
and to note what influence, if any, has been exerted on the 
Bengali novels by the literary ideas and ideals of the 

* Sec P. B. Sen, Channels of Western Influence in Bengal, Cal. Be view, Septem- 
ber, 1926. 
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West; to trace, in short, the development of Bengali novels 
under the influence of western literature. 



* The 

The great land-mark in the history of the Bengali novel 
is in the sixth decade (1851-60) of the nineteenth century. 
Prior to this, everything has been inchoate formless in its 
history. There were reasons why the novel had been so 
slow in coming. In all literatures the novel is comparatively 
a late growth, and that is what could but naturally "he 
expected. It presupposes the presence of a standard of 
education and the existence of a critical attitude among the 
people ; without such education it may be quito csisy <o 
listen to and understand and appreciate the lyric, tho epic 
and the drama, though the profit will in each case bo in 
proportion to the culture which the student is possessed of, 
but it is not possible to be so amused by the novel, which is 
not meant for stage representation but for individual study 

and which demands from the reader knowledge and study 

o ^ 

of so many things and which is so eminently ;\ criticism of 
life; the novel can be read out, no doubt, to a group of 
people, but that would not be the usual case. This partially 
explains the late growth (or birth) of tho Bengali novel 
And the birth is not so very late either, for tho novel strictly 
so-called was born even in Europe not uarlior lhan the fourth 
decade (173040) of the 18th century. Tho Bengali novel, 
then, was introduced to the world about a century later than 
its European prototype. 

In this connection, it may not be out of place to stsito 
that Bengali literature did not lack realistic element before 
this. In the Kabikankan or even in the Padma Puran thar 
was the realistic element (cp. Bhanru Datfa in the fornirr). 
But that does not prove anything more. We eomo acros.s 
an occasional attempt to prove that the Bengali novel had 
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its precursors ; for example, to prove that there was 
realistic element as well as knowledge of psychology in 
some of the Jatakas or Buddhist birth-stories. But mere 
realistic element does not constitute the novel. Other 
elements are necessary as well, the prose style must attain 
a certain degree of excellence in order to describe suitably 
the various shades of feeling of the characters in the book ; 
a certain standard of education must be present in the 
readers, otherwise much of the significance of the book 
will be lost ; there must exist a certain amount of interest 
in man as man. One word more : in this essay we do not 
observe any distinction between the romance and the novel, 
between the far-off stories about princes and potentates and 
the stories of common life, but take the novel in its widest 
compass to include both. 

The form of the novel was introduced to Bengali 
literature from the English original. When the prose style 
itself was so late in coming, and came inspired by the English 
original, when in so many ways Bengali literature at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century looked up to English 
literature as its model, it was no wonder that the real source 
of inspiration should come from English. People soon found 
out that in prose stories or tales lay the charm, the secret, 
of amusement for leisure hours as well as the secret of 
imparting instruction in an agreeable and attractive way. 
Certainly it was no new discovery, for Bishnusarma, the 
author of the Panchatantra, knew it full well, but the plan and 
the execution were new to Bengali literature. As early as 
the opening of the College of Eort William at Calcutta in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, stories retold in Bengali 
prose were utilised in combining instruction and amusement, 
e.g., in such works as the Prabodha-ckandrika and the 
Punt8a-partk$ka 9 in the former of which stories abound to 
illustrate difficult turns in an abstract discussion while the 
latter contains stories interesting for their own sake, grouped 
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together because they illustrate rales for the test of manhood, 
Authors learnt history and began to ransack stores of anecdotes 
from overseas. If we examine the literary productions that 
came into being in early nineteenth century beside the 
philosophical treatises by Bam Mohan and the text-books, 
we stumble across a small treatise named * 4 Anecdotes of 
Virtue and Valour' 5 (m*\ ^3 %^r?f t{%5t*0'' translated into 
Bengali and printed with the English and Bengali versions 
on opposite pages. In this book, "Anecdotes of Virtue ant! 
Valour," we get 95 short sketches in prose some of these 
are short stones (historical and not fictitious) in embryo 
e.g., No, 12, ^ffa cfa*fc c^rfl (Henry V of Midland), No, 27, 
Wt? It (Sailor's wife), No. 29, CTf^ CfUf<H (Fighting 
Quaker), No. (33, ^t3fll$R ^ife <3%t4i (Thr, Palanquin- 
bearers of Madras), Another book may b mentioned hero 
t3 or Sketches of celebrated characters in Ancient 



History. It is but proper to record here that Dr. Carey's 
Grammar of the Bengali Language contains somo colloquies 
which show wonderful knowledge of the common parlance 
of Bengal and which may have pointml out the suitability 
of Bengali prose for writing dialo^tus s e.y^ 'Srp^U ?<1$ftj'<$ (a 
landlord and his tenant), *rfe|j ^^^ (women's qurtrn?!), *tl*-f 
^^R (a man wishing to borrow money and a mowy-lomler), 
1%?d%Ti ^tl (fishermen's talk), etc, Such studies or ittfeiupts 
in the new role formed a prelude to the roal growth of the 
Bengali novel they showed an interest in common life 
and made the prose style a lit vehicle for ordinary narrative 
and dramatic dialogues, The nature of work * they have* 
done, will be apparent on an examination of a pass;u?e 
from "Anecdotes of Virtue and Valour 11 (ISriiJ) muntifmed 
above. Banyan's Pilgrim's Progress was as early as 18,15 
translated into Bengali by the Calcutta Tract and Christian 
Book Society under the name of *Tf*r* ':> 
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the 

translation is followed by the original of the portion 
translated, in small letters, verse being translated by verse 
and prose by prose. Two years later, in 1837, was published 
The Life of Daniel with a Bengali translation by Kev. Wm. 
Morton of the London Missionary Society ; it was the first 
considerable literary venture of the translator in the Bengali 
language and written and printed at the instance of the 
American Sunday School Union, In 1846, Bible Stories, 
i.e.) stories from the Old Testament and the New, were 
translated from the German of Dr. C. G. Earth by 
Mrs. Haeberlin. All these attempts, though made primarily in 
the interest of propaganda, succeeded in fairly equipping the 
Bengali language with literary models for story-writing. 
The translation in 1849 of the story of Romeo and Juliet, 
taken from Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare, done into Bengali 
by Gurudas Hazra, was more decidedly in the direct line 
of secular writing ; this was the first publication of 
Shakespeare's translations. In 1852 we get a story, a fiction 
properly written, composed to propagate Christian ideals ; 
the name of the book is 



it was written for the sake of native Christian 
women, to encourage and exhort them to a religious life, and 
though fictitious on the whole was said to have been founded 

o 

on facts ; it is remarkable that at the close of the book we 
find two lists of Bengali names which the writer recommends 
evidently to Christian parents for their children, in preference 
to English names which the Indian cannot generally 
pronounce or to those mentioning ''idolatrous objects of Hindu 

worship," 

But the most prominent agency for the translation of 
English story books, chosen no doubt for their instructive 
and useful nature, was the "Vernacular Literature Society 
which sought to elevate the tone of the people in that 
way. There is no reason to suppose that its resources were 
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exclusively limited to English language and literature, 
for some of the translated books belonged to the classical 
language as well, <J5&^I1, f^^ffo^f, etc., but judging by 
the number of works translated from the English language, 
there is no doubt that the foreign literature provided greater 
attraction. It was under the auspices of this society that 
Robinson Crnsoe was translated in 185*? ; and as there was 
an attempt to adapt its publications to <c the actual condi- 
tion of the native mind, its character and associations'* 
to make thorn more palatable to the readers, Robinson 
Crusoe was made the son of an Armenian merchant in 
Calcutta wrecked on one of the islands of the "Eastern 
Archipelago ! " "Nina Storiet* from Lamb's Tales from 
Shakespeare " were also translated under the same auspices ; 
the preface repays perusal, an it dwells on the* diiHeultieH 
of translation from English to, or composition in, the verna- 
cular language and says fwtifa "Ffal 3fb" r s C4f*( $'i 



(Tiff 



f d *\ 



therefore taken the middle course so as to oft'uwl iuntht*r 
the tender susceptibilities of scholars* oars nor tho siinpli- 
city of uncultured people. In spito of this ref**nnien to 
linguistic difficulties being just a liflln irrolovant to fho 
subject under discussion, it is necessary in viuw of th fact 
that complaints on this account recur attain mid ai?;tin * if 
is said that there was no difliculty with rnirard to flu* 
translation of the narrative portion ; abstract rfil^cticins and 
didactic passages only could not be easily translated iuiu 
the vernacular. Translation was found a difficult ta^k ; 
"an Englishman is hardly ever to be found tvho can really 
write for the masses in Bengali, nor a native who can 
do this and also understands English so thoroughly as 
to commit serious blunder," 
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Pal-o-Barjinici, was translated from English by Pandit 
Ham Narayan Vidyaratna under the auspices of the Verna- 
cular Literature Society; this book which had profoundly 
stirred Eabindranath in the days of his boyhood was published 
on the 1st January, 1856. Putragokatura-duhkhim-mata was 
translated from English in 1857 by Madhusudan Mookherjee, 
the Assistant Secretary of the Society ; the sorrowing mother 
of an ailing child hears a knock at dead of night and lets 
in an old man who is Death in disguise and whom she 
allows the comfort of her hearth against the bleak wind 
outside ; but when she wakes up after an interval of dozing 
off, she finds both the stranger and her son gone ; she 
follows, mourning, and is guided by Night dressed as a 
woman in black to the kingdom of Death; she does not 
spare herself and makes great sacrifice on the way, but on 
talking with the King of Death she gets strength sufficient 
to submit to the divine will, The comical story Chhota-Kailas 
ebam Bada-Kailas was also published from the Society. In 
1858, Madhusudan Mookherjee translated, at the instance 
of the Vernacular Literature Committee, the book named Bayu 
chatusJitayer^akhyayika the story had been very well received 
in Europe and it was expected to be likewise popular in 
Bengal, the didactic element being strong. In 1858 by the 
same society was issued another story book Bichar translated 
by Madhusudan Mookherjee from Knglish ; so far as I know 
it has not been possible up till now to trace these versions 
to their original. 

There were other books published under the auspices 
of the Vernacular Literature Society, like Ahalya-Haddika, 
Jalianira translated by that same Madhusudan Mookherjee, 
and some of them had some axe to grind, all propaganda 
literature, taught morality, and were written to abuse the caste 
system as was then in vogue, or to rebuke greed, or to spread 
the idea that women can, if trained, overcome all obstacles 
and prove their worth ; as in Susllar-upakhyan (1859) brought 
2 
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out by the Bengali Family Library, which wanted to describe 
how Sushila was a model girl. 1 TSUjileth was translated by 
Pandit Earn Narayan Vidyaratna referred to above, from 
The fiviles of Siberia (1858), to show us how some women 
proved themselves to be of real merit when in distressing 
circumstances. The Vernacular Literature Committee's 
publications were sometimes found not quite up to the mark. 
The Hatalliagya-Miwad freely translated from Miss Edgovrorth's 
Murad the Unlucky by Jadugopal Babu pointed to this state 
of things. Another book deserves mention in this connection, 
the ChittaMnod (1857) which reproduces in Bengali prone the 
plot of Lillo's Fatal Curiosity a drama modifying the 
original as the translator thought fit and desirable, and 
changing in proper names of persons and places for the, 
purpose of euphony, e.g., feppr, f*ft^ s , C'lOTl, CTffWi etc. 

But this book reveals a curious and common fact. The 
amalgamation was not quite perfect. Eastern features still 
clans to it. The book begins with the words on th cover- 



and ends with ^fl^t^t -5(9! ; and this 
style is Sanskritic tfpffr ^fealW ^Hfos m\Jf\ OT'CT 



Another thing has to be noted. Western influence must 
not be magnified too much. Even in this early stage there 
were attempts to write on Sanskrit models. 

Use of Sanskrit llferartf modvlx 

It was naturally to bo expected that, when the. thirst 
for stones had grown and the proso medium of a certain 
kind was ready to hand, writers would look for Hfnrarv 
models in the Sanskrit literature with which they wen* so 
well acquainted and which served as a common cultural 



\ "The character of Susliila takes ai'tc.r the hat f*-mtil; t'harir.tt;r.; Lj 
Mrs. Erl&eworth." Cal. Rev., Vol. IW, W/,f. 
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basis from one end of the country to the other. "We find 
accordingly in the years from about 1840 a number of Bengali 
books prose stories coming from Sanskrit sources. The 
name of Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar will occur to every 
body in this connection ; he wrote Betal Panchavimsati 
(1847), &akuntala (1855), and SUar Banabas (1862), 'all 
from Sanskrit originals. It may be of interest to note here 
that Batris-simhasan was translated into Bengali by 
Nilmani Basak and published in 1854 A.D., but in this 
instance the Hindi version which seemed to the translator 
to be the best of the many existing versions served as the 
original; he refers to a verse translation in Bengali of the 
Sanskrit story, but as it was getting rare and was in verse, 
a prose rendering was thought not unnecessary. The story 
of Nala appears to have captured the imagination of some 
writers and, it may be inferred from the many attempts 
made, of the reading public also ; in 1855, Harananda 
Bhattacharyya wrote out the episode in Bengali prose 
Nalopakhyan according to the story as given in the Vana- 
parva of the MahabMrat ; Naishadh-charit, the story 
of the first four cantos of the Sanskrit epic of that name, 
was done into Bengali prose by Jagachchandra Majumdar in 
1862; in 1836 the first eleven cantos of the same Sanskrit 
epic were translated by Jadabchandra Vidyaratna and pub- 
lished under the name of Nalacharit-Kabya. In 1855, 
Tarasankar Tarkaratna translated the story of Eadambarl 
from Sanskrit into Bengali, and it enjoyed a popularity next 
only to Vidyasagara's Sltar Banabas and Salcuntala. Again, 
in 1858, should be noticed a translation of the last three 
tantras or chapters of the Panohatantra, translated, with 
the permission of the Vernacular Literature Society, by 
Pandit Earn Narayan Vidyaratna ; the reason why the first 
two tantras were left out, appears from a notice prefixed to the 
book by Mr. Cowell, Secretary of the Bangabhasanubadaka 
Samaja; the omission is due to their being very closely 
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similar to the Hitopades, of which a Bengali version already 
existed. In 1858, a Bengali translation of the BrJmt-kathii 
was brought out, translated from Sanskrit by Pandit Ananda 
Chandra Vedantabagis and published by the Vernacular 
Literature Committee. The series of anecdotes is introduced 
by FarbatI asking for a fresh story from &iva, but the 
statement in the preface ^j^j \s t ^p=ftf%^ ^f *|fir$r|'$t ^f%l 

will speak for 



itself as to the nature of the influence exerted on it. The 
admission that there has been- a change in the outlook of 
the people and the attempt on the part of the writer to 
adapt himself to the altered taste had been earlier made 
in books for children ; in the third part of the JSitwxibfitiii 
(1849) there is a note from the author, Marian Mohan 
Tarkalamkar, to the effect that it was not desirable to 
instil, simply for the sake of amusement, falsa impressions 
into the tender and plsistic minds of the young ( 



5JC5 ), To this year also belongs 
Sarba-chitta-ranjan which included two epiHotlen HnMtniaMtikxItn 
and Dhrulacharitra, written by Chandra Kumar Chakravariy, 
a teacher of English in Baidyapur Schr>ol ; the lan^uai^a 
of this will serve as a fair sample of the strutting of 
the medium from verse to prose hut we refrain from 
quoting from it for the present. It is interesting to observe 
that about this time, 1857 A.D., Pandit Tarasankar Tarkaraf na 
freely translated Johnson's lia^^la^ with a brief skcU'h of 
the English author's life. In 1S5D the Ilwutprahhn, a small 
novel of 65 pages only, was written by Bwarkanath Gupta of 
Mymensingh and it enjoyed the patronage of iho Vernacular 
Literature Committee mentioned by it as ^St^tN^lli^V^t^l 
*RtW; though not directly borrowed from any Sanskrit story, 
it is permeated in its style by Sanskrit Influents. Of the 
same year may be mentioned the nfnnopakJtynu in .Bengali 
prose by Umacharan De, which hud for it modt*l "the 
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Hindi Ramayan of Tulsidas and which was published at 
the instance of Pandit Girish Chandra Vidyaratna of the 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta. In 1860 there appeared a prose 
narrative by Pandit Loharam Sarma, based on the plot of 
Malati-Madhab ; to the same year belongs EicUtra Upakhyan, 
a collection of more than a dozen short stories by Pandit 
Mathuranath Tarkaratna ; over all of them there is the 
stamp of Sanskrit and the author calls his book an Akhyayika. 
Ghandrahamsa, cast in the same mould, was also published 
in 1860. In 1862 was published the R&mayan-sara-samgraha. 
So was the Haghuvamsa in Bengali prose by Harischandra 
Kabiratna of the Calcutta Presidency College included in a 
series known as Majumdar's series all the nineteen cantos are 
there, with footnotes here and there, explanatory of difficult 
words like *tf?tw! ; the descriptive name of the Sarga or 
Canto occurs at its end. The Mttdrarakshas a translation 
or rather an adaptation of the Sanskrit drama of that name, 
done into Bengali prose by Harinath Nyayaratna must have 
appeared sometime before 1864, for its name occurs in the 
list of text-books for the Entrance Examination of that 
year. The book passed through at least three editions. It 
was not a translation of, but adapted from, the Sanskrit 
original and written with an eye to the altered taste, 



In the Romabatl 
(1862) Ramagati Nyayaratna declares he has followed in the 
footsteps of Bhudeb in many places. The author calls his 
book an Akhyayika but would not take his readers into 
confidence and say whether his work is merely a translation 
or an original production, because in those days there were 
advocates of both, both were popular, and he would not 
dissatisfy either. But the Sanskrit style is evident, and there 
are passages which read exactly like translation from 
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Sanskrit (p. 70. Bangahasi edition) : 
T$F srfo^ ^foffot *ttl3f ^1, etc. 

But the greatest genius which was oxiu'U'd in the euuso 
of the Oriental or rather classical mould was that of Bhu dob 
who had twenty years earlier made his drfwl in the world of 
Bengali fiction with a work translated from th linwrniM of 
History written in English but who in 1SOS followed the* 
model of his native land and in his l*uKh}tfnijnH sought to 
write after the fashion of the masters of old ; his defence of 
the Sanskrit fiction is worth quoting and hrinir ijiven hi 
e.vtenso. He defends the use of hyperbole so prevalent in 
Oriental or rather classical literatim*, because it enntributes 
to the sense of wonder or the Adhhul ra,v : those who ant 
simple hy nature open themselves up to wonder at the things 
of the universe ; hence our Puranas which reflect our national 
spirit which is simple and pure are naturally full of hyperbole. 
The heroes and heroines of such Pmfuias are nut Ufd to spact! 
and time, are not creatures of flesh and blood ; but if you 
dive deep, if you seek the underlying significance, you will 
no more complain against the conception of such characters, 
He gives examples of this from his own hook. 



In 187G was written the Blmrat<.l;tmt,n, fountjiui m a \v*!U 
known episode of the Mahabhiu'al n^loid in Jkntrili vt*rsr 
in which Dharma, disguised as a horon, puts four <}u'stifns 
to Yudhisthira to test him and is ans\\tovtl to his srttWVu-tifu. 
This is interesting because it seeks to rusUt thf baiifful etlVHrt 
of western influence (fawfof c-nr^ ^t^a ^gj j in 
at naught the past glories of India, Th^ /; /,*,/.* .- 
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a Kabya in prose and verse, was composed in 1880. In 1886, 
the Vishnupuran was translated. 

This list, which does not pretend to be exhaustive, will 
be a fair index, it is hoped, of the ransacking of Sanskrit 
literature which went on at a rapid pace for more than two 
decades with remarkable results. Sanskrit dramas, Puranas, 
prose stories, epics -nothing was allowed to rest in peace ; 
some features of the Sanskrit style clung to the Bengali 
novel or other prose writings for that matter for long, and 
the language its voc^^bulary and syntax, words and arrange- 
ment of words followed the classic original with easily 
traced steps. A typical example of such imitation may be 
found in Sarojbasinl (1883) by Brajanath Bhattacharyya, 
a teacher of Calcutta National (Normal?) School, who begins 
his second chapter in this wa 



Some of the writers took to 
Bengali simply because it was th popular medium ( ^tl 
fwt^Tf^ ^I%^t^ ^T^t^l ^Nft *itffa ^fiRTl ^^^ ). Why did the 
Sanskrit model lose its hold both on the writers and on the 
reading public, for the two are bound together as it were 
in indissoluble unity ? The reason for this will be found in 
the very nature of the model (both the story and the style), 
which requires examination, The pedantic and stilted style 
of most of these books went against them ; there was no 
recognition of the fact that man as man deserved some notice 
from the novelist, that interest in humanity had grown up ; 
and the mythical personages pictured in Sanskrit tradition 
were all of noble birth superior to, and therefore far 
removed from, the status and circumstances of the majority 
of the reading public. The newly awakened interest in 
historical and foreign literature could not be satisfied by 
stories dressed up from Sanskrit sources with the substance 
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of which people were already familiar from their early years. 
Hence these attempts to continue the tradition of Sanskrit 
literature proved abortive, the grafts have, not flourished on 
the soil of Bengali literature in spite of the very great, names 
and profound scholarship of many who made them, 

Attempts to introduce Arabian, Persian and Urdu Tufa 

In the middle of the 19th century, when a taste for prose 
works of fiction seems to have grown up, it was but natural 
that attempts should be made to satisfy it from Arabian, 
Persian and Urdu tales, for the influence of these languages 
was then pretty strong, and in such centres of culture* as 
Murshidabad, Persian literature was diligently and with 
relish cultivated. Accordingly, in 1850, wo learn from an 
advertisement in the Tattwahodhini Patrlka, a franshtkm 
of the Arabian Nights in two parts was published by Nilmani 
Basak and ready for the market. Thin relate to a period 
when the first definite move towards prose fiction in Bengali 
literature was made- In 185i, GliaMr DarbwJi or the story 
of four Darveshes or hermits was translated from Urdu into 
Bengali by Iswar Chandra Nandi. Jlatt>m<>r V{ filth ijiiii was 
translated from the original Persian by Sj.^Iunshi Muhamwadi 
Golam Hobbani and Durgananda Kabimtna, and this 
translation was revised by Aghoronath Tattwaniclhi, before 
18?"3, in which year the version passed through a second 
edition. All expenses in its connection were borne by the 
Maharajadhiraja Mahatabchancl of Burclwan. In 1*77 llntem 
Ted was translated from Persian and othw laiMjjiiMUfs bv 

n , 

Bijoynath Mukherjee. It was not altotrrthtir a faithful 
translation as we learn from tho note made ]jy the translrifur 



In 1879 appeared another version of thn Chuhar /A//7^,s7/ 
or Buff-Bahar, cc faithfully translated/ 5 %'fa^sj "'-^tfi-V as 
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the advertisement described it. Nor should we omit to 
mention Persian Tales or t|%^ J[f3\5 ^C^t^t^ ^*fH 
Wrt*Rt^ 3t^5*RIt? ftft*( ^*t3rfr asfal. It was first published in 
1882, and a second edition was very soon brought out, on 
account of its great popularity. It had been preceded by a 
partial version of these tales but as that covered only a 
portion, need was felt for a revised and full translation. 
In both these cases, the English version of the tales rendered 
by John Walker and John Harris served as the original. 
It may be of interest to note that the book was published 
with wood-cut illustrations. In 1883, Gal Sanubar was 
translated from the original Persian by Bijoynath Mukherjee, 
who had brought out the Bengali rendering of Hatem Tai 
as already mentioned. In the same year and from the same 
hand came out G-oley BaUayali. These books then stand out 
in the history of the later nineteenth century Bengali 
literature, as attempts to provide the Bengali reading public 
with Oriental tales, and tried, no doubt without any 
idea of co-operation among the writers themselves, to 
exert a Muhammadan influence on Bengali literature, to 
influence it or guide its future course in channels which were, 
at any rate, very far from those suggested by works influ- 
enced by western ideas. This effort * to feed Bengali 
literature with Arabic or Persian stories failed to capture the 
imagination of the public. Why ? 

Incidents described in these books take place as a rule 
outside India in Darnas (Damascus), in Tibet, in China, in 
Hormuz and Basora, in the Island of Chiristhani; heroes and 
heroines have strange, outlandish names, Makbel 



1 It may prove to be of interest to know tint William Beckford's Vathek, an Oriental 
romance well-known in English literature for the eastern colouring of its imagination in 
connection with the coming of the Romantic Movement in the Early Nineteenth Century, 
was translated and published in 1907. A story of Earoun-al-Raahid composed in French 
translated into English and then into Bengali it is a curious piece of literary semi- 
circumnavigation which will not fail to delight those who are in love with oddities, 

3 
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Delnoraj, Caleph, Debra, Abul Fariz, Repsima; the tales 
are full of miracles, the human soul is transferred or trans- 
fused easily into a bird or a dog ; the supernatural element 
is very much in evidence, fairies make love to human beings, 
and human probability is flung to the winds, e.g., in the 
Persian Tales the Princess of Kashmir suddenly conceives a 
distaste for marriage because in a dream she finds a female 
deer forsaken in danger by her mate ; and the princess 
after listening to stories of true love is so much converted 
that she is persuaded to follow the priest,, with her nurse 
only and unknown to her father the king, to strange unknown 
countries in search of a possible husband of whom she has 
been just informed and whom she has not yet seen. 
These impart to the stories a strange, romantic air ; the 
books were romances, not novels, and far removed from 
common sympathies, loves and fears and aspirations, hence 
their appeal was merely romantic and limited in scope. 
It must be admitted, however, that the Arabian Nights has 
become a classic in Bengali literature as in English. The 
demand for western stories was so strong that a prose story 
was made out even from Dryden's Cymon and Tphigenia 
translated (1862) by Harachandra Bandyopadhyay of Calcutta 
Madrassa. The prose version was not a faithful translation, 
only the plot was taken, Suslla-Chandraketu (1862), 
published the same year and written by Pandit Kanti Chandra 
Vidyaratna of the Cathedral Mission College, was inspired 
by Shakespeare's Twelfth Night. 

The facts, mentioned above, will support the theory 
that even without the help of English, or for that matter, 
western literature m general, the Bengali novel would have 
come to its own. In Oriya literature, an original story book 
in prose l was written in the later eighteenth century, long 



Gliatura-binod by Brajanath Badjonn, 
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before there was any question of western influence. But, 
as we shall And, the special tendencies which it has shown, 
the special lines in which it has worked, have been largely 
determined by the influence of western literature. Here 
lies the debt of the Bengali novel. 

It is not a fact that only in translation or in plot or in 
style only, our writers were influenced by western authors. 
Even in the matter of ideas the Bengali novelist learnt much, 
and accepted much, from England and other countries, and 
he did not scruple to admit this. In a tale full of moral 
instructions, DevaraUnda (1869), there is an assertion in 
the preface or fwt*H that the book is not a translation. 

(sic) tfFPI *$&( "ftCSf ^Slt^l ^ 
\ Thus, there are footnote 
references to the Pleasures of Imagination and Abercrombie's 
Philosophy (see p. 40), views from which are stated by the 
writer in Bengali. In the case of strange terms the author 
translates them in a round-about way, e.g., the evergreen, 
the novelist says : f^-^V 8 ^-*!^*^ f^- 

In the same year 1869, issued from the Press, the first 
volume of Bangadhip-parajay (said to be even better than 
Durgeshnandinl as a historical romance in Bengali) by 
Pratap Chandra Ghose. The second volume, published 
fifteen years after, completed the book. It constitutes an 
apt example of " the influence of western literature/ 5 

The fourth chapter descriptive of a scene at Laskarpur 
very curiously resembles the tournament scene in Ivanhoe, 
ladies raining their favours on the successful combatant 
and the unknown warrior at the end of the 'melee' slipping 
out of human observation. The unknown warrior cased in 
complete armour is a common character. The seventeenth 
chapter closely resembles the storming of the castle in 
Ivanhoe. Revati, the niece of Kachu Ray, has been compared 
to Sir Walter Scott's Norna of the Fitful Head. Western 
influence is traceable also in the delineation of women 
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characters. Curiously enough, even ordinary words are 
explained in the foot-notes, .#,, C^Tfal* f^Tl, *tt$!t, u ^ff*t*ft3 
EtW (Turret Tower) and S^fajsp (Governor) " (the last two on 
p. 65). But what are we to say when we come across "f^srfr- 
*ltta W, Scientific Tendency " (p. 2n), "^t<Tfa* explained 
as "9tsptf1*W PRfawfaf t^t Encampment " (p. 18n), *^pfl* 
explained as "srffiK Rein" (p. 51n) ? Evidently the author 
was not satisfied until he had the English equivalent by 
his side. It must be admitted that this vicious habit specially 
in the use of English equivalents for easy Bengali terms, is 
later discontinued and in the last pages the reader is refreshed 
to find no footnotes of a like nature. 

There are no grounds for the supposition that any 
other western literature influenced Bengali directly ; 
ail came through the medium of English. But the case 
of the Bible Stories translated from the German of Dr. 
C. G. Earth by Mrs. Haeberlin in 1846, already referred to, 
should be noted. In 1870, we note the appearance of 
Upakhyan-manjarl by Kalipada Mukherjee, an adaptation of 
some of Boccaccio's tales. We have no grounds to disbelieve 
that it was translated from an English version. la the same 
year came out Krilofer niti-galpa (Kriloff's Fables), August, 
1870. This book was translated from French into English by 
Rev. J. Long only a select few of the Fables were so rendered. 
According to Mr. Long's request, Madhu Babu of the Ver- 
nacular Literature Committee, translated the book into 
Bengali, ^Tf5^ *N^tfc fttlf^rfo fifas ^ afc f. Babu 
Woomesh Chandra Datta of the Bamabodkinl Patrika tran- 
slated two novels KaraUnsumika (1882) from the Prison 
Flower- ( the French original, Picciola] and Bediya Balika 
(1884) from the Gipsy Girl, an English translation of another 
French novel. Both were doctrinaire ; in the preface to one 
of the two, the learned translator wrote <rt3ft*I1 
CT *tPt *tft fcwr at 1 ? 
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Though these translations and adaptations continued to 
create a new taste in literature, it must have appeared at 
least to some of the workers that their attempts would not 
wholly succeed, on account of the difference in life's tenor 
among Europeans and Indians. 1 

Tekchand (1814-83) 

In thus indicating the general state of Bengali literature 

before Bankim, we have not yet touched upon a great 

personality the fore-runner of still greater personalities 

the author of Alaler GJiarer Dulol who, even apart from 

his literary performances, would be sure of immortality, 

in the history of nineteenth century Bengal, on account 

of his prominence in carrying out social and educational 

reforms. And literature was not his main preoccupation. 

His literary work was done to spread his views on female 

education, spiritualism and social evils, interests which might 

be said to have possessed him. Peary Chand Mitra, known 

to all under the pseudonym of Tekchand Thakur, could write 

excellent English, as is evident from his essays in the 

Calcutta Review, He also wrote for the Banner of Light, 

an American paper. Alaler G-karer Dulal, first issued in the 

Masik Patrika, a periodical, and then published in book 

form in 1857, was hailed by the Calcutta Eeview as the 

first novel in the Bengali language. The worst thing about 

this book is that it is too sermonising and the best thing 

about it is that it is a criticism of life. The author makes 

no secret of his sermonising vein he is dead against 



1 ft 
tt* 



by Gopimobon Ghosh of 
Paikpara, 1862. 
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Kulinism, dead against the drink evil, dead against spoiling 
children by bad education and by over-indulgence. There 
is a plot, not very happy, and there is a philosophy, sober 
and puritanic, but what is of sterling worth is the descrip^ 
tive power of the writer. The Munshi Saheb talks one 
language <<CT Wt^tl <rW ft 3t?Tfa fa CSf^l 0t^l C^fal t 
Becharam has a different manner of speaking, with his T?f?[ 
C^T"C^ ' 1 ^ en * -^ a " 3U an ther, a pedant's way, and Baroda 
Babu, the saintly gentleman of the piece, talks in a different 
style. The book seems to advocate practical philanthropy 
like Baroda Babu's, devoting one's life to the service of 
Para-Brahma. The sprinkling of Persian terms here and there 
adds to the variety of the language. Prof. Cowell once thought 
of translating it, but fell back, considering the extremely 
colloquial nature of the language. This speaks volumes in 
favour of its originality. We are, however, more concerned 
here with the question of western influence ; and it may 
be noted that Babu Panchkari Banerji, the veteran journalist, 
suggested the book was influenced by Fielding. 1 In the 
absence of sufficient materials, it is difficult to dogmatise, 
and dangerous too, but the serio comic style of Tekchand 
reminds one of the English novelist and the general plan 
the picaresque type is another characteristic suggestive of 
the possibility of such influence. The suggestion that it was 
expanded from Naba-Babu-bilas is more acceptable, and this 
original is a thoroughly Bengali work written earlier in the 
century in narrative, not, as is generally and erroneously 
supposed, dramatic verse. 

The book gives us a faithful and interesting picture of 
the contemporary society. 

It marked a great step in advance ; there was abundant 
humour, but no coarseness in it ; there was satire against 
meanness, the spirit of intrigue, and stupidity; there was 

1 Vangiya-Sahifrya-Pariahat Patrika, 1322 B.S. 
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an air of earnestness. The dialogue was better than it had 
been before, but unfortunately the writer had a passion for 
addressing short sermons to his readers on serious topics. 

The AMedl was written in 1871. It is symbolical. Abhedi, 
who appears only in the last chapter (18th), is spirituality 
personified. Tekchand has progressed. HQ satirises the 
anglicised Bengali Babu in the 4th Chapter of this book. The 
6 Babu' was then quite deserving of satire as he had lost touch 
with reality, and we notice with pleasure his discomfiture 
before Sarala, the wife of JenJco Babu Sarala represents the 
ideal character, not blindly yielding herself to the new- 
fangled ideas, but judging of things in a sober and critical 
spirit, not setting at nought the traditional view. The 
conflict of religious "ideals Hindu, Brahmo and Christian 
comes in for a large share of the author's attention ; and our 
usual subservience to English opinion is humorously 
noticed ; as in 



Even at the risk of making a digression, it has to be 
stated that in considering the western influence on Tekchand 
we should also consider the fact that it was his practice to 
write the preface to his books in English followed by a 
Bengali version; this we see in his A laler Oharer Dulal as 
well as in his Mad khaoya bar a daij. 

Nine years later, in 1880, came out the Adhyatmika 
which was intended specially for the Hindu ladies. After 
his first and, it must be granted, most beautiful work, he 
seems to have gradually been leaving literature and settling 
on the domains of philosophy. "We get the end in his 
Adhyatmika. Astral, at any rate suprasensual, characters 
are not excluded. There are references to clairvoyance, also 
a note on page 77 referring to Lardner's Natural Philosophy. 
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There is also a reference on page 85 to the opinion of Bishop 
Butler as to the immortality of soul of birds and beasts. 
"Western spiritualism appealed to him ; he was interested in 
it. We should be misjudging Tekchand, however, if we fail 
to retain the right perspective and to notice at the same 
time his deep veneration for, and earnest search of, the 
truth that is treasured up in the Hindu Sastras. But alas ! 
so far as the novel is concerned, we have been again drifting 
away from the law of common sense and from the atmosphere 
of common life, when a greater personality, that of Bankim- 
chandra, comes to our rescue and restores the novel to its 
proper place in literature. 

Banltimchandra (1838-94} 

The great event in the history of the Bengali novel is 
the appearance of Bankim in the world of fiction as a writer. 
"What before him was but bare imitation, was transformed 
by his magic touch into pure romance. 

Bankings contribution has been feelingly, skilfully, and 
not the less judiciously, recorded by his illustrious successor 
in the field o letters, Eabindranath, in his essay on Bankim- 
chandra. 

cw srteswi Wss, ^rtrtara c*fefpt ^t- 



fa t^r, 



, c^wra 

PFt^tl 
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Indeed, Bankim changed the whole atmosphere and made 
for a healthy assimilation of western ideas and forms, firmly 
establishing on the soil of Bengali literature the literary 
ideas and ideals from beyond the seas. The age of translation 
was well nigh over, a creator in the best sense of the word 
had arrived on the scene, and the western influence seemed 
alive and successful in giving to the literature of the country 
a stimulus with remarkable effect ; the previous attempts 
(consisting of translations and adaptations) to stimulate the 
imagination of the Bengali public had not succeeded. Just 
as the writings of Sir W.. Scott made the romantic movement 
popular in England and in Europe in early nineteenth 
century, so the genius of Bankim received the influence of 
the West and used it in the best way possible, making it 
travel far and wide. So long as Bankim lived, he had been 
the centre of all literary activities in Bengal he was a model 
to follow: a literary adviser for all aspirants to fame: a 
critic who would warn whenever there was an occasion for 
it. He wielded a power undreamt of in these days and his 
journals, Bangadarsan, Prachar and Nabajiban, enjoyed a 
reputation which we may conjure up only through tradition. 
He may be called the literary dictator of his age. And this 
power was fully and freely exercised in the cause of the 
new literary culture. If Bankim was influenced-by western 
writers, a vigorous mind like his lost no time in extensively 
spreading that influence. Let us then consider the western 
influence on Bankim and how he reflected it in his novels. 
Bankimchandra's fictions are fourteen in number and may 
be conveniently grouped as follows : 

A. Durges-nandim, Mrinalirii, Eapal-kundala, Rqj- 
simha and OhandrafeTchar dealing more off less 
with personages of history. 
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B. Jlishabriksha, Indira, Rajanl, Krishnakanter-ml 
novels" in the special sense of the term, pictures of 
contemporary Bengali society, with Jngalangunya 
which is of slight interest and is a romance, and 
Radharanl, which is a close approach to that. 

0. Sitdram, Devi-Chaudhuram and Ananda-Math, in 
a historical setting, but the doctrinaire nature is 
more prominent. 

It goes without saying that this division is not strictly 
logical ; far from it ; but it may be adopted simply for 
convenience' sake, in order to facilitate discussion. Prior 
to these writings Bankim had brought out a novel Raj- 
mohan's Wife: it was written in English. Bankim had 
been one of the first graduates of the Calcutta University, 
one of the first productions of the new method, and that had 
some influence, no doubt, on his choice of medium and 
material when he came to follow his art. On the publication 
of Dwrge-nandinl a suspicion was widely entertained that 
it was possibly a conscious imitation of English models, so 
closely did his Durge-nandinl resemble Scott's Ivankoe. 
But we know from his repeated statements, made among 
others to Babu SHsh Chandra Majumdar and published from 
diary at a later date, statements coming from a man of 
unimpeachable honesty like him, that Bankim had not read 
Ivanhoe before he completed composing DurgeS-nandini* 
Indeed, the remarks of the public induced him to go through 
the Waverley Novels, only after he had written that book. 
The suggestion (which is more plausible) had been made 
that he had, along with his other 4 brothers and his sisters, 
listened to many stories told to them in their early days by 
their eldest brother who might have taken his material 
sometimes from an English original and in this way the plot of 
the novels had found a way to Bankimchandra's mind, stored 
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there probably for future use. But though he might 
not have been influenced by Sir Walter Scott when 
he wrote his Durge-nandini, he had been steeped in 
English, and generally speaking, western literary ideas. He 
admitted, in an interview with Srish Chandra Majumdar, for 
sometime the editor of the Bangadar$an, that he was 
indebted to English literature for his first three books, \2fsfa 
f^Wtft ^JM W3J <srtft ^xWft Ttftwjfl TtC^ *% I 1 In this 
connection it may be noted that the scene in Durges-nandinl 
where Tilottama is found unconsciously writing on the floor 
the name of Kumar Jagat Simha may have been prompted by 
the first scene from the first chapter in Victor Hugo's Toilers 
of the Sea. deferring to the Kapal-kwnclala he said ^*ff*l- 
^Tl (?Mt?( > ^ra C*W%ra ^5 C^*ft ^it^t^. 2 *The unsophisticated 
girl, wholly ignorant of social convention and brought up 
in a strange, romantic atmosphere, in very close communion, 
to the sea, is no doubt reminiscent of Miranda, but there 
the link seems to come to an end; the curtain falls on 
Miranda's marriage with Ferdinand, while in the Bengali 
novel the post-marriage life of the heroine and its compli- 
cations occupy three-fourths of the space devoted to the book. 
His Rajsimha, written, with a purpose, to demonstrate the 
greatness of Hindu prowess in the pre-British period, was, 
on his own admission, based on Tod and Orme. It is rather 
strange that the author should call it Aitifiasik Natak, and 
write of it in the advertisement prefacing the work as a 
novel, upanyas. His assertion that this was his first 
historical novel, and that neither Durges-nandinl nor 
Ghandra$ekhar nor Sitaram could be described as his- 
torical, implying that he had not distorted historical facts',* 7 
that imagination had added to history and not spoilt it by 
any change of facts, should also come in for due and 



1 Vide Sadhana, 1301 B.S. 
tt Ibid. 
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thoughtful consideration in estimating the western influence 
in his writings. The idea of comparing Indian heroes and 
actors in this great "historical drama" with personages of 
European history is always present before him and in the 
body of the book, Isabella, Elizabeth and Catherine, Napoleon, 
Leonidas and Philip II of Spain have been freely named. 

Of the next group, in the preface to the Rajanl the author 
admits his indebtedness to Lord Lytton's Last Days of 
Pompeii which gave him some help in sketching the 
character of Eajanl, the blind flower-girl, from Nydia, while 
the book has been also traced to Wilkie Collins's Poor Miss 
Finch; for the form of the novel Bankimchandra ac- 
knowledges his debt to the English novelist's The Woman in 
White. ^rWTtPBt R*t%*W ^t5^tfi^-ftCT3[ qfal ^RP Wl, 
% 1PIJ IRltRT OW1 *Tft 31 I fag 
" Woman in White " 



| It may not be out of place to state here that 
this book is "one of the three best plot-novels in all English 
fiction," and the various characters in the novel are made to 
report their emotions or ideas directly, to "monologue 
Steely." . We find that while discussing Hindu society, all 
things considered, he is a champion of orthodoxy. He is a 
believer in the sanctity of Hindu marriage, and will not 
condemn plurality of marriage ; Labangalata, the second wife 
of Babu Earn Saday Mitra in the Eajanl^ loves her husband very 
dearly and sincerely. He is shy of patriots who would die for 
their country in the newspapers, like Hiralal (in the Rajani), 
condemns shallow atheism as born of a smattering of western 
education (siFral *tKg^ f$3 ^ft ............ *ttf?f 31); very seldom, 

if ever, does he let go an opportunity of having a fling at 
westernised or anglicised taste even when such tastes advo- 
cate decency <5flWto ?B*t"^!=rfer ttfo Wl (f^rtCS? l). 
When describing the shop of the Panwalli in the Rajsimha, 
he says fBar^f^r <^jj? C^ sifigft ^^T^, ^ff^^ ^t5 obscene, 

This may be taken into account, 
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along with the sentence just preceding, when considering 
the nature of Bankimchandra's taste. 

In the third group, as has been already stated, there is 
to be marked a prominence of philosophy and Bankim opened 
himself liberally fco the western -influence in this. Comte's 
positivism had been a source of strength and inspiration to 
him; he refers to it and to culture in glowing terms, pre- 
fixing sayings of Seeley and Comte to his books (e. g., " The 
Substance of Religion is Culture"). His Devl-Cbaudhuranl 
is, according to his own admission, a practical illustration 
of the principles promulgated in the Dkarmatattwa, and the 
system of education, of which a plan is given in the novel, 
may be said to have been devised with an eye to Comte's 
ideal of education. But profoundly as Bankim may have 
been stirred by the teachings of the originator of the idea 
of Positivism, he always assimilated it after his own fashion, 
receiving and modifying it after the Geeta. He cannot 
resist the temptation of referring to 



while analysing Amarnath's mentality in the Rajanl, 
or to C^t*LC33 ^$^^^t*^tf^5 t^H( which Bankimchandra's 
SannyasI in the same book highly respected. 

His novels were not all meant simply for amusement 
but some of them, as has been said already, had a purpose 
before them, educating the public, interpreting Hindu reli- 
gion and philosophy, expressing the political aspirations of 
the people ; and in all his views on man and the universe, 
it must be admitted, he was profoundly influenced by Mill 
as well as Comte. It will bear repetition to say that he 
assimilated their teachings, by the independence and origi- 
nality of his outlook, and succeeded in making his own all 
ideas or tendencies which stirred him. It is on record that 
on one occasion he said" Mill once had a great influence 
on me, now all that is gone. 551 The greater influence was that 
of Auguste Comte, the celebrated French philosopher, whose 

1 Sadhana, 1301 B.S, 
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Positive Polity and Religion tinctured his views on domestic, 
social and political institutions and the creation and conserva- 
tion of national life. This was specially the case with his 
( Ananda-Math and Devl-G kaudkuranl. True, he was not an 
out-and-out disciple of Comte, but he was an earnest admirer 
and praised his views in his essays with great enthusiasm. 
His genius undoubtedly he had great genius and his 
national outlook helped him to assimilate the teachings of 
Comte and to put them in a national garb. The positive 
philosophy of Comte and the practical philosophy of the 
Geeta, blended together, gave a moral support to his views 
promulgated in the novels. 

The different types of novels social, historical and 
romantic were taken over, no doubt, from English literature ; 
but extra-literary sources were also explored by him; 
passages in the Ananda~Math describing the dreadful 
famine have been the result of a very close study of Hunter's 
Annals of Rural Bengal ; Sttaram was based on the History 
of Jessore by Westland and Stewart's History of Bengal, 
though Bankim does not claim that the figure of the hero is 
historical ^ sfc^ %5l?rfi5ra ^f^ffawl fof 3f1 ^ ^ qfe. 

Women in Bankimchandra received a respectable status in 
fiction. Love came to be appreciated as a tender human emo- 
tion, in which the conception of a wife's duty was ever present, 

e.g-> Cft f, stsl ^tf^r ^tft 31 
31 1 ^ 433 TfotTO <B *R3FTfcsr 

But when it comes to be regarded as a moral virtue, he 
makes $n pour forth eloquently on the subject : 
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t I ft r fa CStUfa ^t% ^Itf, fafSf C5WW "31ft < 

I 

H I 
And then she goes on to say 

stf^al ^rft^ ^rs si^ *rl i srWu ^tftre <srrft 

CT 



The only excuse for quoting the above passage at so 
much length is to show that, much as Bankim had introduced 
a moral tone in the conception of women in fiction, he had 
his "limitations 55 and could not see eye to eye with the 
modern western writers in their conception of love, but the 
Victorian conception of love as a domestic affection would 
have claimed his sympathy. 

Apart from the drift of thought, it is interesting to 

.observe how far Bankim was influenced in his style by 

foreign influences. He had a good grounding in Bengali 

composition ; in his youth he had the privilege of sitting at 

the feet of Iswar Gupta and learning from him the f unda- 

; mentals of literary composition ; and he turned with indig- 

; nation against the English medium or way of putting things, 

and in his later years, eschewed the practice of writing 

letters in English, pronouncing the language to be very 

/'insincere/' Inspite of what he could do, however, he was 

aware of the closeness of his language to the English style. 



^twtfl i ...... ^ 



The key to this attitude is in Bankim's profound know- 
ledge of, and intimate acquaintance with, Sanskrit. Many 
noteworthy writers of the age could claim but little in the 
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matter of Sanskrit scholarship. Michael Madhusudan com- 
posed his epic, it is said, with a Sanskrit dictionary by his 
side, from which he picked up words as they appeared to 
be serviceable to him, without proper reference to their use 
and implication. In the epic poem of Hernchandra, many 
glaring errors and inaccuracies may be found, e.g., 



These go to show up poor knowledge of Sanskrit. But 
it will be hard, if not quite impossible, to detect any such in 
Bankim. Such sentences as f5p*p*i 3^Sl Mwt ^tf*RI1 ^falPR 
fi^i> lftC*W fSR^fif ^^ l might be an instance of Sanskrit 
or English influence, but these are very rarely to be met with 
and only prove that "even Homer nods." Bankim was a 
real Sanskrit scholar and bis knowledge of Sanskrit literature 
and Sanskrit philosophy was both intimate and profound, His 
critique on Uttaracharita in his Bibidha Prabandha or that on 
Sakmtala, Miranda ebam Desdemona (to which he might 
have added a fourth, Kapal-kundala, with great advantage 
to the reader) shows his knowledge of Sanskrit literature ; 
his essay on Sankhya Darsan gives us an idea of his 
knowledge of Sanskrit philosophy ; his contemplated, but not 
completed, work on the Vedas, on account of the boldness of 
the design, the Vedas being as a rule, a much neglected study, 
suggests his possible acquisitions in this branch of Sanskrit* 
This acted as a check on what might have been an anglicised 
way of putting things. 

In summarising the influence of the West on Bankim, 
it will be worth our while to repeat the views expressed by the 
late Mr. N. N. Sen of the Indian Mirror in his paper of the 
16th April, 1894. 

1 Sltaram, Chap. 8. 
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" One lesson of Bankim Babu's life it would be unpar- 
donable to ignore. The influences of western culture on the 
Hindu mind are not necessarily sterilising and denationali- 
sing. No Bengali had drunk deeper draughts at the fountain 
of European thought and learning than Babu Bankim- 
.chandra ; no one was more anglicised in his habits of thought 
and modes of expression. His last paper on the Vedas has 
an English terseness of expression, an English humour. 
His novels are English in taste, in the construction of the 
plot, in the setting of character,. sometimes to a fault. He 
was no imitator, but the moulds of his thought had come to 
be, by much reading and assimilation, English, and they 
imparted their stamp to all his productions. If parallels 
can be discovered to his plots, situations and characters in 
European literature, they do not prove lack of originality, 
any more than the parallels that have been discovered to 
some of Milton's images and Tennyson's ideas/ '- 

BanTtimchandra's Followers. 

In taking our leave of Bankimchandra it is but fair to 
mention some of his numerous followers. Hamesh Chandra 
Dutt turned out volume after volume of historical novels 
from 1876 onwards, every one of which was widely read and 
circulated. If we but collect the mottoes on the various 
chapters in the Madhabi- Kankan, Maharashtra- Jiban~ 
Prabhat, Hajput-Jiban-Sandhya, culled from the English 
poets from Shakespeare to Tennyson, we may realise in part 
at least his angle of vision. And he was a representative 
novelist, the best of all that tried to follow in the wake of 
Bankim. It is not, however, possible to omit reference to 
some of the other names to Damodar Mukhopadhyaya ; to 
Swarna Kumari Devi, the first woman novelist of Bengal ; 
to Chandi Charan Sen. The last of this trio took up the 
writing of historical novels and his Maharaja Nandakumar 
and Ayodhyar Begam described things that happened and 

5 
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the state of society that existed a hundred years ago; he 
had also translated, from English, Harriet Stowe's novel on 
the slavery question of America Uncle Tom's Cabin {Tarn 
Kakar KuVlr). Footnote references to authorities, and original 
sources, e.g., to Orme's History of Indostan (p. 108), to 
various letters from Middle ton to Warren Hastings (pp. 
286-7), in his Ayodhyar Begam, are a feature common to 
Chandi Oharan and other writers of historical novels ; they 
seem to be due to the influence of Sir Walter Scott whose 
historical novels abounded in learned notes on antiquarian 
topics. 

Damodar Mukhopadhyaya followed in the wake of 
Bankimchandra by means of adding conclusions to two of his 
novels, Durgesh-nandinl and Kapal-Uu^ala 9 his contributory 
novels being (i) Tilottama o Nabab-nandinl and (ii) Mrin- 
mayl. It is in the latter of the two that mottoes, generally 
taken from English, are prefixed to each chapter. Bankim- 
chandra' s endings are turned topsy-turvy ; the first book 
becomes a tragedy by the untimely death of Ayesha who 
dies to save Osman and intercepts the fatal spear, flung by 
Jagatsinha in course of the duel between the two champions ; 
the second ends a comedy, Kapalkundala who had been 
drowned in water through a sudden mischance, is restored to 
life and united to> Nabakumar, this time with more of res- 
ponse for her husband's love ; however much we may applaud 
or decry these conclusions, it is certain that he describes the 
same set of characters, walks in the same fictional groove, as 
Bankim and tries to create the same historical-romantic 
atmosphere, We farther notice English writers cited or 
referred to in the general reflections indulged in by the author, 
e t g. 9 in his Sapatnl there are references to passages in 
Byron's Corsair, Shakespeare's Macbeth and Hamlet, Milton's 
Oomus, with discussion as to their purpose in literature and 
their parallels in the Bengali novel. Tn his LalitmoJian, 
Chapter X, we find < 
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^ f\] . In tracing the gradual change in the mind 
of Hemlata in the Sapatnl, Damodar Babu seems to have 
been partly influenced by Bankim's treatment of Saibalini in 
Chandrafe'k'har, both possibly shaped according to Dante's 
Inferno and Purgatorio ; ^ 3R*rfC?[ ^SJWt^ OW? this idea 
which has found expression in Lalitmohan may be due to 
Bankim's glorification of the ideal of Oomte's Humanity. In 
that other line of domestic novels with spiritual outlook, 
written probably with a view to glorify Hinduism while at the 
same time coming down from the artificiality of a historical 
romance, Damodar Mukhopadhyaya seems to have taken more 
pleasure and delight ; at least in one instance (see Jogesvarl, 
p. 38, Basumati Edition, Third Impression) he ridicules the 
high-flown treatment usual to a romance : 



cwc^tt^t^ 



He is also, like Bankimchandra, an ti- western in spirit ; 
as in his ironical sketch of Eamhari : 



CT 



P- 



Again, there is a hit at the ^<FfiN**1?l ^Rfft anglicised 
no doubt, in pages 61, 62, 67, and at the gross perversion of 
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our taste which slavishly follows the western code (page 61). 
frarofo fart^f ^ f^Hcafafa f^3^<2f*pfcra ^re fa3fo*ts 
<3?f|*K5l MB ^pf^f. The same eulogy of Krishna as we find in 
Bankim we find in Damodar as well, who is full of reverence 
for the Divine Being and feels exquisite bliss on the advent 
of the Janmastami Day. Jogesvarl is so full of Srikrishna 
and appreciations of his character, that it is not difficult to 
imagine it as a sort of concrete illustration of Bankings 
Krishnacharitrd. Even in his tolerance of polygamy, Bankim 
found a disciple in Damodar Babu (see p. 137, ibid). 



Again, to give only one more example, for to multiply 
such instances would serve no useful purpose, 



^1*151 



Damodar Babu was a contributor to the PracMr ; half 
of his Shanti appeared in that monthly, and it was rightly 
dedicated to Bankimchandra, intended as it was for the amuse- 
ment of persons having a strong faith in Hinduism, In 
concluding this brief account of the western influence on 
Damodar Babu we must also take into consideration his 
translation into Bengali of Wilkie Collins 5 Woman in White, one 
of the very best novels in English Literature in point of plot. 

Swarna Kumari Devi was the first Bengali lady to try her 
hand at fiction. Her first novel, Dlp<-nirvan, is historical, 
inspired by Tod ; she begins with 1173 A.D. and writes of 
Muhammad Ghori's invasions and Rajput opposition, organised* 
by Prithwi Raj and Chand Bordai, the national poets of the 
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Rajputs ; she is fired with the idea of a glorious Hindu civili- 
sation in the past, and speaks out her mind in the dedicatory 
verses : 



There are footnotes and learned references in the manner 
of Sir Walter Scott's novels which bad been a general feature 
of the times. 

Stealing of royal princes from the cradles j their being 
brought up by a man who has put on a hermit's robe ; the fact 
of Sailabala and Parvati being disguised as men and while 
sheltered in a cave overhearing the negotiations of the 
traitor, Bijoy Sinha, and the Moslem messenger ; all these 
suggest Oymbeline in particular as a possible original. 

Influence of the Mysteries 

On leaving Bankimchandra and his school,, let us observe 
before we pass on to Rabindranath, that in the eighties and the 
nineties of the nineteenth century, there was a great influx of 
what might be termed the mystery novels for which the then 
writers coined a word in Bengali, Bahasya. In 1871 there was 
run a weekly Amar G-upta Katha The Mysteries of My Life 
each issue costing 2 pice and coming out on Sunday. The 
paper was available from "Babu Nabinkrishna Basu, c/o Kumar 
Upendra Krishna Bahadur of Sovabazar." Later was advertis- 
ed in the Hindu Patriot Ujir Pwtra, a historical novel in 
Bengali full of the mysteries of the Court of Emperor 
Shajahan. This would come out on Friday under the same 
auspices, viz. 9 Kumar Upendra Krishna Bahadur of Sovabazar.* 

* See Hindu Patriot, 10th August, 1871* 
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It would thus appear that the new literature made its appear- 
ance as early as 1871, though it had a firm footing by 1880 
and later. The curious reader might find Reynolds admired in 
Bengal in the sixties. This writer of mysteries was the fashion 
and many volumes were written after him, e.g. Haridaser 
GuptaJcatM, the author of which was the pioneer in the line, 
Gupta Upi, Udasini Rajkanyar GuptakathS (1887). Some 
of Reynolds' hooks were translated, among them may he 
mentioned Bilatl Rahasya which was translated from 'Agnes ' ; 
Sainik Ramiifi translated from Soldier's Wife in 1888 ; Rani 
Kriahvakamirt (1889), which was intended to he an adaptation 
of his Young Duchess, hut finished hy heing a translation ; Men, 
Price (1S93). . Why did Reynolds take the fancy of Young 
Bengal so much ? Reynolds was then thought to be the hest 
western novelist, the most worthy of imitation. The translator 
of Rani Krishtiukamini, gives us the reason in the following 
words in his preface : 

T, f% ^m hfrcsj fr Bfiraffcaiw, <3t*s$ CT 



The translator of Mary Price dwells on Reynolds' superior 
excellence with more enthusiasm. He says : 



OTTttTO 
, Cf C*t? 



, Wtf?I 
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Gupta Lipi (1886) by Surendralal Shome contains various 
mottoes taken from Pope, Dryden, Crabbe, Shakspeare, 
Cowper, Longfellow, Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Opie. There are 
topical references to the fashion of private theatricals and the 
representation of Othello has great importance in the weaving 
of the plot. Incidentally there is a discussion of the question 
which must have been often repeated as to the propriety of 
going to foreign and specially English models in preference 
to Bengali and Sanskrit models. 

The writers of these mysteries were not ignorant men, 
but as the last passage will show, were presumably familiar 
with the works of prominent novelists, both of England and 
the Continent. The subject-matter was not very edifying, but 
they wielded a facile pen, learned and at the same time rhyth- 
mical. To mention only one, the writer of Udasinl H&kanyar 
Guptakatha who divides his book not in chapters but in 'Staba- 
kas' quotes at the head of each 'Stabaka 3 some suitable passage 
from Scott, or some other European writer, not wholly ignor- 
ing the claims of Bengali literary men among whom might be 
mentioned the names of Michael Madhusudan, Bankim, 
Nabin Sen and " G. C. Ghose." 

These mysteries died a natural death. Though they 
pandered to the taste for sensationalism, the sting of satire 
was hardly prominent. Their inordinate length came tip 
for censure, as a contemporary novelist with regret lays the 
blame even on English novels in general, 



The standard of revolt was raised by those who may 
be termed, for want of a better name, the Bangabasi school 
of writers, who attacked both anglicised habits and Hindu 
corruptions (as in the Neda Haridas ) with a strong hand, and 
were particularly bitter against the Brahmo community 
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(e.g., in the Model Bkaginl ), They were influenced by western 
writers or by their Bengali imitators and goaded into opposi- 
tion. And they were immensely popular too. The third 
edition of 5,000 copies of the Model Bhaginl were sold out in a 
month. The detective stories like those written by Panch 
Kori Dey and those which came out in series like Darogar 
Daptar also supplied much better food for sensationalism. 
When in this way the public could have a sufficient supply 
of satirical and sensational stories they could dispense wifch 
the mystery series, because in these there was iu the atmo- 
sphere no touch of reality. It might be noted in passing that 
Panch Kori Dey simply translated or adapted English detec- 
tive stories, while Priyanath Mookerjee who started 
the Darogar Daptar series copied more from life than from 
books, though English models may have supplied the inspira- 
tion. and given the hint. 

RaUndranath. 

The process of assimilation which had been going on in 
the Bengali mind through the agency of Bankirn was carried 
a step further through Rabindranath. Indeed these great 
writers, Bankim and Rabindranath, stand out as prominent 
landmarks in the history of the development of the Bengali 
mind, they as leaders of Hindu culture represent the various 
stages of this assimilation. Other thinkers in their turn 
have been influenced by them. Both of them had been 
nurtured on western diet, on the imaginative literature of the 
west, If Rabindranath had not, like his great predecessor, 
received a regular school and college education, he had been 
brought up in a home where, though unusual attention was paid 
to Bengali and Sanskrit, there was also a freer current of west- 
ern ideas than might have been possible in an orthodox Hindu 
home. He had been twice to England iu an impressionable age 

before he was twenty-five and could claim a closer knowledge of 

o 

the English family, English national life and ways of thinking. 
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This was assigned as one of the reasons of : his precocity ,- when 
Bankim prophesied his greatness in literature. 1 - "What is 
more, both Rabindranath and Bankim have been great critics 
whose views have been accepts! by others, whose tenets : have 
gained general credence and whose dicta have been the law in 
the republic of letters in their own life-time. And it is worthy 
of note that Rabindranath himself was influenced in his style 
or way of expression by Bankim through his Kamala- Ranter 
Daptar in his D&y&ree and similar writings published in the 
Sadfiana. To measure the western influence on Rabindranath 
it is necessary to examine his early works or early impressions, 
because, as he gains in maturity such influences as may have 
acted on him would be merged in his more developed indivi- 
duality. Rabindranath is not slow to own his debt to other 
writers. In his essay on Biharilal whom he acknowledges 
to be one of his masters, he records an impression of his 
early years. 



The debt to Biharilal is known to all, but the debt 
to Pal-o-Bharjinia which he read in the monthly paper 
Abodhbandhu is not equally well-known. 



2 The effect of the 
book on Rabindranath was no less, it seems, than it was on 
Hazlitt who was never weary of earnestly acknowledging 

1 Bankim Babur Prasanga t Sadhana, 1301 B.S. 
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what a source of inspiration it had been to bin). That he has 
been a diligent and appreciative student of the English 
literature, appears from his essays written when he was very 
young. His essay on De Profundis is an evidence that he 
appreciated Tennyson more than an average British critic, 
From his poems and essays,, it is possible to pick up proofs 
of his wide reading in English literature. Rabindranath, 
as a poet, was subjected to many influences from Shelley 
and others. 1 Rabindranath is also generally described as 
having been influenced by the French School,, but to dwell 
much on the western influence either in his poems or in his 
short stories would be beside our present purpose. It would be 
much more interesting and profitable for us now to note here 
that even in his criticism of translation of works of fiction, 
from foreign literatures, he zealously guarded the purity of 
the vernacular and was emphatically of opinion that only such 
books ought to be translated from foreign languages into 
Bengali as would not suffer in the process nor would put 
on a strange atmosphere. It was on this ground that he had 
once condemned the translation, published in the SaMtya, 
of a short novel by Prosper Merim6, the celebrated French 
novelist. 



c^t^r 3$^ nrr.? i 



1 For a detailed comparison of the two posts, see Prof. S. K. Baaerjee's paper on 
the subject in the Presidency College Magazine, 1927, 
* Sqdhana, Vol. I, Part I, 
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Thus he objects against indiscriminate translation, as 
over and above the difficulties of the medium of a different 
language, the setting of the story might be destroyed in the 
process and the translation of the plot might after all amount 
to a translation of words only, not ideas. No wonder that 
with such watchfulness in his impressionable youth, he should 
now act like a sentinel and raise an alarm at the sight of a 
sudden influx of sex novels in ultra-modern Bengali literature. 

Let -us then confine ourselves to his novels. When we 
come to his early works, to his Bau-Thakuramr Sat (1881) 
and his Rajarsi (1885), we find that the art of Rabindranath 
is not quite developed. The influence of Bankimchandra 
or rather of the writer of Bangadhlp-Parajay must have 
induced him to place his story in a historical setting. In 
both of them, the author speaks of the lives of princes and 
princesses, bat there is a difference. In both of them the 
poet-novelist comes down from the treatment of martial 
wealth and regal splendour and settles on love and friendship 
as the main thing that counts in life. These princes leave 
their throne, are concerned with their primary emotions 
and begin to take an interest in man as man. Thus they 
are the breaking point of romance and the starting point of 
novels. The special western influence or stamp, as of modem 
tftnes or rather as since the romantic movement, begins to 
be in evidence The tumult of the human mind, we feel, 
makes itself heard. The way in which Rabindranath begins a 
later work shows how he is so different from his predecessors. 

c?tt*i 



This disturbance of mental equilibrium, apparently 
without any cause for it, is the central key-note of all his 
novels and is a dominant feature of modern western literature 
in general, where the bid for popularity by offering a 
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sensational story to the public is by no means an important 
literary feature. Bau-Thaknranlr Hat, chronologically the 
first of Tagore's novels, was published serially in the Bharatl 
in 1881-82. The difference with his predecessors is apparent 
on the surface ; the characters belong to history Pratapaditya, 
the well-known Hindu chief of Jessore, is portrayed in the 
book, but the grandeur of history has yielded place to 
ordinary atmosphere of everyday life, the little jealousies 
and passions which form human nature's daily food constitute 
the motive force of the novel. This distinctive element in 
Rabindranath's work will come out if we read Bang ad hip- 
Par aiay and Bau-Thakuramr Rat side by side. The panoply 
of chivalry the joust and the tournament the clang of 
arms and the tramp of horses all these have receded into 
the background, leaving clear to view the play of human 
emotions which shakes the thrones of kings. Such 
is also the case with Rajarsi, which appeared about four 
years later in the Balak ; Q-obindamanikya, the King of 
Tippera, comes down from his high throne and is essentially 
a human being, shot through and through with emotions as 
love and affection for all creatures ; he seldom allows 
himself to go beyond control, but restrains his- feelings. 
When his dear brother Nakshatra Ray comes with murderous 
intentions, he disarms and unnerves the would-be assassiii 
by an earnest and touching appeal to his brotherly sentiment. 
These two novels seem to be a bridge between the romance 
and the novel ; they treat of royal persons, but these persons 
are royal merely in their status grand events are conspicuous 
by their absence. 

With the next novel, Chokher Bali, which was begun 
as early as 1901, the semblance of historicity is no longer 
kept up. The two friends, Mahendra and Bihari, belong 
to the middle class, and their habit and cast of thought 
is far. removed from any historic or even aristocratic atmo- 
sphere. The temptation and fall of Mahendra has nothing 
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remote or strange in it, and the dedication to social service 
of the lives of those who might be described as mutual 
friends, has something in it of the changed conditions of 
modern society. 

Exactly two years after the first appearance of the above 
novel, Naultadubi was begun, like Ghokher Bali, in the 
columns of the Bangadarsan. The title explains the incident 
which makes the plot, the sinking of the boat. It is far 
more delicate than the other, but the two agree in constituting 
a type by themselves. These novels may have been composed 
under some sort of western influence, but unless we consider 
freedom from any moral purpose or widening the range of 
treatment up to the middle class as a derived trait, to try to 
scent any positive or definite ideas and images in Eabindra- 
nath which may have been prompted by the west, will appear 
to be a hopeless task. The attempt will at best end in 
grouping together parallel passages from these writings of 
Tagore and western writers, e.g., we may note the similarity of 
expression between ^s ^s ^tC*t3 *TWtCT, fa^< OTJT3rt3, 

9 c^ft^i ^5 4&$ ita OTfa^fo feftFra ^5 c^faw f^ ' 

, p. 8), and Wordsworth's lines in the Louisa poem 

Pair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 

It has been already noted that Tagore's novels are pre- 
eminently psychological studies. We may specially mention 
here how the author in his Naukadubi describes the physical 
and the psychical changes in Ramesh when he repeats in 
solitude the name of Hemnalini and also how skilfully the 
author delineates Kamala's mental condition ; on the night 
when Kamala realised for the first time the gulf between 
Ramesh and herself (p. 27). Kamala, disappointed though 
not quite informed of her relationship with Ramesh, is a 
tragic picture. 
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This imagery of the night, as a powerful, watchful senti- 
nel, stands independent of any eastern legend ; one feels the 
hand of the west in this novel departure. 

Gora, published serially in the Prabasl since 1907 and 
brought out in a book form in 1910, has a special interest for 
our purpose, because in it the hero or the protagonist raises his 
indignant protest against western convention or influence and 
declares his ardent love for everything indigenous. When we 
meet Gora for the first time, we find him out to resist all 
foreign aggressions in the domain of culture, and he resents 
even the attempt to reform from outside, his patriotism prompt- 
ing him to reject all such extraneous experiments. The love 
of country, he says in effect, is strong enough to withstand 
criticism - the heart is stronger than the head. He sets out 
with a vigorous nationalism which overfloods all the channels 
of life, and, in consonance with the dominant tendency of the 
age in which the book was published, clenches his fist against 
all aggressions of a foreign culture. 

Apart from this general idea, it may be further 
observed that Gora seems to be, though ever so slightly, 
moulded by George Eliot's Felix Holt. The Bengali novelist 
in his youthful days was drawn towards George Eliot. There 
was something in her which specially appealed to him in 
spite of the bulky size of the novels which evidently he did 
not like. There occurs a passage of his, written in the early 
days of Sadhana, 1 where he says while discussing the proper 
size of novels : 



1 Sadhana, Vol. I, 
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In his Gora, a few traces of his impressions of Felix Holt 
may be found, hut no more. Felix Holt is a radical, and so 
is Gora, but in a sense of the word other than conventional. 
In his burly proportions, his negligence of dress, in his attitude 
to Sucharita when he first meets her, Gora reminds the reader 
again and again of Felix Holt. George Eliot thus describes 
the external appearance of Felix: " He was massively built. 
The striking points in his face were large clear grey eyes and 
full lips ......... ....The shaggy -headed, large-eyed, strong- limbed 

person ............... without waistcoat or cravat." (Chap. V.) 

Compare with this the description of Gora's appearance : 

C1 StfcfWC^ *FWW <?R *tt*fltt5l ^CT BtSttfl ^feltCf I* ..... - 
1W5 C*t 2tfa 15 ^ ^1^1, ^tv? ^^^1, ^ 51C3? ^1 CT^ ^tC^RJ Rffat* ^5 

CTlfel ^ ^itt^ CT 



^rra 



In reply to Mr. Lyon's suggestion about taking service as 
a clerk or assistant, Holt says "I'll take no employment that 
obliges me to prop up my chin with a high cravat, and wear 
straps, and pass the livelong day with a set of fellows who 
spend their spare money on shirt-pins." 

* GOTQ, 3rd Edition, p. 9, 
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There is the faintest resemblance possible between Esther 
and Sucharita ; in the first meeting at the tea-table (Chap. V) 
in which Esther notices Felix, while he resolutely looks at 
the father though lie has an idea of the fine lady in the 
daughter ; in Felix speaking to her, when he first does so, 
with a strong denunciatory and pedagogic intention ; in the 
attraction which Felix instinctively feels with regard to 
Esther " I should like to come and scold her every day, and 
make her cry and cut her fine hair off ; " in the abrupt 
manner of his speech which verges on rudeness ; in the fact 
of Mr. Lvon being a " rusty old Puritan " and Esther being not 
his own daughter ; in Felix's having great physical strength 
and in his being unjustly incarcerated in prison just like 
Gora ; ..... in all these a case may be made out to show that 
Kabindranath was influenced, however slightly, by George 
Eliot in his delineation of the characters in Gora, but it is 
at best a suggestion hazarded and not a case proved to very 
great satisfaction. At the same time it should be remembered 
1hat it cannot well be otherwise on account of his strong 
critical sense and zeal for preserving the atmosphere of the 
Bengali literature and its faithfulness to the national life. 

Gora is a remarkable book, in it he has revealed the 
unfathomed deeps of the human mind. There is a sense of 
wonder pervading th^ book. This seems to be symbolised 
in the impression created on Gora by Sucharita's 
attitude : 



c^tfti slwi 



CT 



C?or5,3rd Edition, p. 577. 
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This sense of wonder created in the minds of the readers 
)f G-ora, has been, we submit, however remotely, influenced 
)y a knowledge of European literature. The great thing 
n O-ora is hinted at by Gora's falling back at the time 
)f the penance, there is a central conflict at the heart of 
ihings. 



stet* fwcf sit* iwi ffasfst ^foffsfcr, <3reJts *fsai 
ramt fi*CT* 3?ft ic*, us* eR ^re, *ttcs^ faros! sire, * 
t^snr ^&5tc5; 4^ ^^ c*tfatt i 



There is a great evidence of the changed angle of vision 
in the suggestiveness of the above passage, in the difference 
emphasised in it, in the declaration of the superiority of 
nature to custom, in the fact that the promptings of nature 
are irresistible, that nature is more powerful than any 
convention. The book then breathes a free air, is accordingly 
free from the conventional treatment of the human, mind, 
and to the pathetic appeal the emotional nature of Gora rings 
like true steel and the words produce responsive echoes, far 
beyond their immediate application. 



5RI, 

One feels that it is not a mere rising above the barriers 
and the limitations of provincial patriotism or sectarian 
religion but that Tlabindranath enunciates an ideal towards 
the realisation of which all his later sadhana is directed. 
It marks a stage in his own development and along with it in 
the development of Bengali novel. 



Ibid, p. 587. 
;<?, p. 597, 
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The influence of Ibsen has been noticed in the next 
novel, G-hare Baire (1915). 1 Tagore's book appeared 
serially for more than a year in the Sabuj Patra, was pro- 
nounced a master-piece in the study of conjugal complex 
and tense sexual situations, and the opinion was expressed 
that it represented "Tagore's most conscious experiment 
in transfiguring Ibsenism against a delicate canvas of Bengali 
life." The arguments in favour of this theory are, so far 
as is known, that, GTiare Eaire was composed under the 
spell of Ibsenism, which worked 011 Tagore during a couple 
of years on his return in 1913 from his first European tour 
in "recent years"; that, "to acknowledge each impulse as 
the craving of yourself " has been, in this novel, the keynote 
of Tasore as it is of Ibsen in his Doll's House ; that, just as 

O 

Nora in the Doll's House leaves her husband to be able to give 
herself and not to be taken over, so Bimala gives herself up to 
her husband as an active agent ; that, ideas such as " morality 
is concerned with mental attitude/' tc woman is not a domestic 
chattel but a vital personality, 55 form a bridge between 
Ibsen and Tagore, 

The resemblance between Nora and Bimala appears., 
however, to be very slight, so as not to warrant us in support- 
ing any theory simply on the basis of such similarity. In 
Ibsen's drama, Nora finds out where she stands after she has 
known her husband for some time and loved him after her 
own fancy ; in the Bengali novel, the conjugal tie is not so old. 
Again, Tagore had been always advocating liberalism libera- 
tion of the human soul from artificial restraint or convention 
of society ; and he had, ere this, emphasised that a true marriage 
means for the wife giving herself over, which is not a passive 
Attitude, All these statements have to be carefully considered 
before we can definitely say that there has been, any influence 
of Ibsen on Tagore in his Gfiare Baire. 

1 Ibsenism and Tagorism^ K. M. Piirkayastha, The Cosmopolitan, May, 192S M 
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We have thus disposed of the influence of Ibsen on the 
general idea and the character of the heroine in the Bengali 
novel. But the creation of Sanjib gives us pause. He is a 
parallel to Bazarov, the Nihilist, in Turgenev's Fathers and 
Children ; there is a definite likeness in their conception ; 
they take nothing for granted and are no respecters of 
tradition. 

A curious point of resemblance may be noticed 
between Turgenev's Rudin and llabindranath's Ghare Baire. 
It is not in the central story nor in the problem presented in 
the books. But the portrait of Rudin lives in Sanjib. 
Rudin is a revolutionary ; and he dies a martyr to the holy 
cause of Liberty of which we catch just a glimpse in the 
concluding portions, a tall man in an old overcoat scrambling 
upon an overturned omnibus to receive the fatal shot. His 
very great friend Lezhnyov, who understood him, rightly 
appraised him before Alexandra Pavlovna, that he had a 
" cursed habit of pinning every emotion his own and other 
people's with a phrase, as one pins butterflies in a case," l 
so that " things looked as they do in a camera obscura white 
seemed black and black white ; falsehood was truth and a 
whim was duty." With these we may add the strange 
power and fascination which his words had on the simple 
girl, the girl of strong passions, Natalya. A sincere love for 
liberty, a strange fascination over a girlish or young heart, 
and an intellect clouded by craze for the magic of words 
these were also the distinguishing traits in Sanjib's character. 

In form G-hare Baire certainly does not follow the 
Sanskrit tradition, but it cannot be said to be positively, and 
directly modelled on western ideals. If we compare it with 
Bankimchandra's Bajam we find that the whole atmosphere 
is changed. Nikhilesh has a theory, rather a principle, in which 
he believes, and for which he struggles up to the very end. 

1 'J&udin, English translation (Heinemann, p. 127), 1911. 
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This is the main idea which is tested in the book. 
ITo longer do we find here any note of convention, any 
appeal to injunctions, any obedience to Shastras, any bias 
for a particular sect, but a hankering after the problems of 
life and an earnestness to solve them. The above statement 
by Nikhilesh indicates the changed mentality. 

In addition to the above, it may be suggested that the 
naturally vivid imagination of Uabindranath has been made 
more vivid by the study of western poets, notably Shelley. 
Hence the wealth of mythical images, the presence of the 
myth-making faculty in him. "With a few vigorous touches 
he conjures up the powers of nature into human or gigantic 
forms : 



Again : 



The last passage may be compared with the description 
of the crowd in the 4th chapter of Bankimchandra's Sit arum 
and then the meaning of the suggestion thrown in here will 
appear clear. 

The development of individuality is a dominant feature in 
Rabindranath's work. "Women have been represented as they 
never have been before be it in Daminl or be it in Vaisnavl 
her feelings, her attitude, even her sensations count for 



1 Chare Baire, p. 292. 

2 Ibid, p. 293, 
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something. It seems plausible also that his Lipi'ka (1922) 
has been, so far as mere form is concerned, based on 
Turgenev's Dream Tales and Prose Poems, and these poetic 
sketches are really poems in prose. His Sandhya, Prabhat 
(p. 17) has an astonishing parallel in Turgenev. His Totar 
Kathd is an allegorical short story, with a clear reference to 
contemporary educational and political state of the country. 
And this form has already been anticipated in some of 
Fronde's short stories, e.g.. The Ox and the Lion. But after 
all, these may be only curious coincidences and not the result 
. of any influence, direct or indirect, Eastern or Western. 

Bankim had been the dominant figure in his own times. 
Eabindranath is his illustrious successor, but he is not 
pre-eminently a novelist ; he is a poet first. Hence, in 
the history of Bengali novels he does not occupy the same 
position as he does in his poetry and also in his short stories, 
in which he has been not only the pioneer but also the best 
writer up to this time. As a novelist, however, the most 
popular figure at present is Sarat Chandra Chatterjee. 

Sarat Chandra. 

If in the case of Eabindranath it has been possible, though 
very faintly, to speak of influence from western writers, in 
the case of Sarat Chandra we are seriously handicapped as to 
his literary training and family traditions. Rabindranath 
has taken us into confidence in his Jivan-Smrti and the 
Ghhinnapatra has talked to us of his favourite books in his 
early years, has in his essays displayed here and there a marked 
predilection for some favourite western author. We may 
scrape together materials from his poems and his short 
stories also for our purpose. But Sarat Chandra has seldom 
honoured us with such confidence. With him, strangely 
enough, there seems to have been no period of literary 
apprenticeship; he has come out full-fledged like Minerva 
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in full panoply from Jove's head. He can take credit and 

sa y_ as he has said in his letter to Dr. Thompson "In 

Bengal perhaps I am the only fortunate writer who has not 

had to struggle." 1 There is hardly any development in the 

novelist and there is absolutely no parade of scholarship no 

learned conceit. The only material so far as this is concerned 

is his Narir Mulya> but the learning displayed there is of a 

special kind, not literary. We must also consider the fact 

that with the onward march of time, the assimilation of 

western ideas and ideals is more and more thorough and the 

borrowing, if any, of phrases or plots or situations or even 

ideas, is more and more indirect. Hence in treating of 

Sarat Chandra as a novelist, we are confronted with a serious 

difficulty. The ideas which we suppose to have been inspired 

in him due to western influence might have grown through 

an unusually vast experience of life acquired through wide 

travel and strong intimacy with people in varied walks of 

life. Ideas are so closely assimilated that it is not at 

all possible to distinguish if they are eastern or western, 

Subject to these reservations our remarks as given below will 

stand. It is not to be understood, however, that Sarat 

Chandra has had no links with the past ; he is reported to 

have said this of Gora in particular, " I have read it at least 

twenty times ;" 2 this supplies a strong bond between Rabindra- 

nath and Sarat Chandra. Still on reading his books with 

interest and attention, one gathers the impression that it is of 

his own experience that the author writes, his inspiration 

is not literary or secondary but primary, based on broad 

foundations of feeling touched by acute social conditions 

due to various factors. 

The novel is a criticism of life. As wo travel onward 
we have to see if the novel of our country follows, or reflects 

1 Preface to Srikanta (Vol. II of An Eastern Library, Humphry Milford, Oxford 
University Press). 

2 Ibid. 
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as in a mirror, the current of life in our country. Sarat 
Chandra satisfies this condition in his novels in a very ^reat 
measure. His novels reveal an interesting phase of the 
life of Bengal. The contact of the east and the west has 
resulted in much synthesis, but it has also given rise to many 
strifes. The spirit of strife or revolt has reached its climax 
in many of his creations. 



The standard of revolt is raised, not in any narrow groove 
of life, but over all the ranks through which humanity 
marches in the course of the ages life resurgent in all its 
channels, in the political, economic and social atmosphere. 
This constitutes, in a sense, the catholicity of the writer. It 
is to be noticed that Sarat Chandra confines himself, almost 
scrupulously, to the everyday life of present times. 

When we analyse the writings of Bankimchandra we 
find that the spirit of Comte, clear or hidden, is present 
behind much of his writings. Bankim evidently wrote to serve 
morality, to guide society towards virtue by his idealism ; he 
was ever alive to the idea that the man of letters was, first 
and foremost, a teacher, Sarat Chandra has shaken off this 
spirit ; he is a writer who acknowledges no ulterior ends for 
art. So far as art is concerned not what is conventionally 
good, but what is really good, is all that matters and the 
interests of society will be truly served not by conjuring 
up impossibilities however good, but by keeping the eye 
steadfast on the truth , In his presidential address at the 
annual conference of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, Nadia 
Branch, B.S. 1331, he emphasised this essential point of 
difference between himself and his predecessors. Rohini's 
love for Gobindalal deserved a better fate with this opinion 
he concluded his address there, by saying 
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Much has been made of his conception of chastity as 
a womanly virtue, and there may be an idea afloat that this 
is due to western influence. In order to clear up the matter 
it is necessary to state what he really means. A woman 
first, a wife afterwards, this sums up his point of view in 
this respect and he emphasises again and again in course 
of his writings that chastity is not a merely physical virtue, 
but consists rather in the mental attitude, e.g., in the 
Gharitrahin, Sabitri considers it a stain on her even to have 
been glanced at by men who have given their souls over to 
the devil. Lalita in his Parinlta considers herself married 
to Shekhar as soon as tiie change in her attitude is complete, 
though that change is effected all on a sudden and almost 
by accident. The figure of Abhaya in tSrikanta, Bankini 
could not have conceived and conceived with sympathy, 
His Rama in the Palli-Samaj is a pertinent retort to Bankim's 
picture of Uohini. He explains his position in his essay on 
Adhunilc SaUtyer Kaifiat as given in the Bangabanl of 
Sraban, 1330 B.S., and originally read as the address of the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee in Shibpur Literary 
Institute.,: 



r ? cM3 ^ ^t^ f^^t^ tsgtf ^ r 5 ^it ^feCTtcn?[ f% 
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In all these reasonings and explanations there is no 
definite sign of any western influence ; the change that is 
here in the angle of vision is due, apparently, to insight, ex- 
perience and reasoned argument. 

Over and ahove what has been said, the spirit of unrest 
or the spirit of rebellion which is in another form the spirit 
of comradeship among the weak and the oppressed of the 
world, finds its voice in his works. This spirit of strife is 
localised and concentrated in the uttera-nces of his favourite 
characters men who stand with their back against the wall 
to combat all oppression. 

" Men are men, we all are brothers, 
Black or white or red or brown/' 

This idea is pre-eminent, among others, in the following 
passage : 

? 



This indignant protest against the claims of vested in- 
terests, if not prompted by western writers and then realised 
through experience, is very likely that is all that may be. 
said influenced by them. 

; The local colouring of the setting appears in Sarat 
Chandra more than in any other Bengali novelist, but this 
is, in all probability, due to : his greater familiarity with life 

8 
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and a keener observation acquired by nature. There is also 
a considerable improvement^ so far as the mechanism of the 
novel is concerned, in the dialogues, in the general style of 
writing ; this was probably bound to come in course of time. 
In one of his conversations, he is reported to have said that 
this was due to his having widely read books on science 
which made him precise and clear in his choice of words. 1 

The answer links him to the western mind to a certain 
extent ; with regard to the possible influence of Continental 
naturalists, if there has been any influence at all, the assimila- 
tion has been thorough. 

With Sarat Chandra then, the novel passes into another 
and a more independent phase. The villages of Bengal, its 
rude and uncultured people, are idealised by him in his 
treatment and his sympathetic touch invests them with a 
radiance in the arena of literature. A deeper nationalism 
is behind the veil a greater earnestness mingles with the 
literary skill a more robust attempt, to seek the Truth and 
find it, is in sight. The period of influences seems to have 
come to an end, at least with the leaders of thought, and 
Bengali Novel has now learnt to take care of itself. 

Other Writers. 

We have in this essay confined ourselves mainly 
to the consideration of the leading writers. We are not so 
much concerned with the history of Bengali Novel, as with 
the western influence on it. And for that purpose it is more 
necessary to consider the leaders in literature, because these 
leaders, on accpunt of their great receptivity, are influenced 
sooner than others and on account of their leadership quickly 
spread such influences among their followers. 

Still, it is highly important, even for our purpose, to 
consider certain classes. The influence of the west may be 

1 Nabasakti, Kartik, 1337 B.S. 
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acting on such Bengali novelists as in common with many 
writers in Europe, are not given to subjective musings but 
are fond of depicting changes in character through a series of 
incidents, sometimes very sensational. 

There are women novelists, who treat their characters 
with a certain element of idealism and hold fast to the Hindu 
point of view the literary connection with Bhudeb Babu 
being very strong ; and there are others who treat of the 
trivial affairs of a Bengali household with a minuteness of 
their own. The Bengali woman has found, in these latter 
writers, a voice through which to express her point of view. 
.There are " realists " who would tear off the covering of 
decency to expose ' truth ' ; there are doctrinaire novels, also 
novels which treat of criminology, in which the psychological 
aspect is more prominent than the artistic. Of late there 
has been an outcry against these authors; specially those 
who, tinctured with western ideas, apply them directly to the 
Bengali society in their own novel way ; so much so that even 
Eabindranath has come forward from the poet's corner and 
denounced such * western ' fads ; it is, however, unreasonable 
to condemn them simply because they are western. The 
only relevant point, it seems, is so far as such elements grow 
out of our social life, they admit of literary treatment, otherwise 
they are artificial and on that account unworthy of literary 
discussion to ascertain if there is anything in them which 
shuts them out of Bengal. 

We have learned to grind our axes, we want to teach 
some doctrine; we are like our brethren on the Continent, 
analysts of the mind and documentary scientists. Western 
influence seems to come now not so much through literature, as 
through the air which seems to carry ideas in these days from 
man to man. Mere translations do not satisfy. And then, the 
impetuous torrent of printed matter becomes a river unbanked 
and wild, an inevitable condition of the freedom of the press 
Which we have to accept, if not to welcome, 
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To sum up : We have seen that the development of 
Bengali novel has been greatly due to the influence of 
western writers. In the fifties of the last century the first 
novels were written, but at that time the Sanskrit tradition 
was not entirely passive and several books were written in 
conformity with it. But, for better or for worse, Bengali 
did without it and submitted to the western influence. There 
was a time when translations or adaptations were the rule 
of the day. Prom this state, the personality of Peary Chand 
and the genius of Bankirachandra freed Bengali novel, 
and made original efforts which were successful and which 
showed the western influence on them clearly. So close was 
this influence both on the style and the form, the plot and the 
persons, that even original creation was sometimes suspected 
to be translation. In the hands of Rabintlranath, marks of any 
influence do not show themselves prominently, and the influence 
is more on the spirit of the novelist than on his materials, 
In the case of Sarat Chandra, this subtlety of the influence 
has increased; the point of view has been affected. But the 
national and critical outlook, the training in Sanskrit literature 
and philosophy in Bankim and Rabindranath, saved 
Bengali literature in general, and Bengali novel in parti- 
cular, from mere slavish imitation and guided it along channels 
of its own. However strong the western influence, it steered 
on along a path of its own. In the case of Sarat Chandra, 
this has become more confirmed Bengali novel has learned 
to wean itself off from any directly extraneous influence, and 
learned to try and seize the truth the truth \rhich is identical 
with the good and the beautifulthe truth which it is not 
necessary to make good and beautiful by distortion or literary 
surgery. 

Almost half a century ago, Babu Baroda Charan Mitra, 
writing in the Calcutta Review in l85on the English influence 
in Bengali literature, sruVl 

"As we depend upon Manchester for our clothing, am} 
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upon Sheffield for our cutlery, so we depend upon Byron and 
Shelley for our poetical inspiration, and upon Macaulay for 
the rounding off of our prose periods. 57 

Fortunately for us, Bengali literature is rapidly outgrowing 
this stage. The day at least of direct borrowings is over, and 
the day of indirect imitation, in which the question of 
influence is not in the forefront, has dawned, the horizon has 
widened both for the writer and the reader of Bengali 
novel. 
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TRANSLATION OP BENGALI PASSAGES AND PHRASES 

CITED IN THE ESSAY. 
P. 2. 

In their meals, their leisure and rest, in everything, the 
English are a superior type.- Puratan-Prasanga. 

P. 8. 

Whenever a book composed in a foreign language is 
translated, there is some difference or variation ; it is specially 
difficult to keep its flavour pure and unspoilt in the G-audlya 
language. Considering the present tendencies of this language, 
one is led to think that its grammar is quite correct, but there 
has not been as yet skill of composition, so up till now there 
is a lack of books of outstanding merit in this language. 

P. 10. 

Victory to God of Exalted Omnipotence. 

Finis. 

The body is being cooled even now by taking the air, 
buoyant with the ripples of water, 

P. 12. 

Only moral and charming tales have been taken, leaving 
aside the indecent and supernatural portion. It is not desired 
by us to transmit any prejudice to the budding and pure minds 
of children merely for the purpose of delighting them. 

Society for the Diffusion of the Pure Effulgence of the 
Bengali Language. 

P. 13. 

I have not translated the original book literally, but I 
have written this treatise, taking the plot only as its basis. 
Moreover, to suit it to modern readers in all respects, the 
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thought of the author has been in many places changed and 
passed over, and in many other places, new ideas added. 

P. 14. 

Low-minded persons cannot even begin a work for fear of 
obstruction. 

Of Veda- Vy as, Markandeya, Devi and others mentioned 
in this book, some practise austerities for many thousands of 
years ; some wander unseen ; some, again, it is true, show 
themselves in their own images as distinct from other gods 
and goddesses. But consider : Veda-Vyas has been described 
as a symbol of love for one's kith and kin, Markandeya of the 
store of knowledge, and Devi of the Motherland; then those 
descriptions will no longer seem to be supernatural then the 
expansion of dwarfed Sarasvatl on Veda-Vyas shedding tears 
of grief, and the appearance of the Goddess of Pain (Jvala) 
on her becoming indignant, will no longer seem to be 
miracles. 

P. 15. , . .. 

There is a kingdom in India, this land of jewels. Vijaypur 
ijs its capital; Arindam, a high-souled man endowed with all 
virtues, is the ruler of this kingdom ; he is equal to Karna in 
respect of charity, to Judhisthir in respect of virtue, to Vfirgav 
in prowess, . to Rama in benevolent rule and to the (Mother) 
Earth in point of patience. He has a son named Vinaya and 
a daughter named Ratnamala. 

At the present moment all patrons of learning prize the 

Bengali language. 

>'./ 

P. 16. 

I have translated this excellent novel on the basis of 
Hindi, Bengali and Mahomedan originals, but even that 
version is not exact. 

An Exact Bendering. 
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P. 17. 

Parasyopanyas with Pictures, i.e., How Princess Farokhanaj 
listens to various stories. 

P. 19. 

From cover to cover the story is a figment of imagination, 
ideas only have been collected occasionally from English and 
Bengali books. 

A tree with eternally new and fresh leaves. 

P. 20. 

This book is very suitable for teaching principles of 
religion by means of stories. 

If the heaps of novels which are now being issued by the 
Bengali Press be composed with such a novel for their model, 
then the taste of boys and girls and ladies who are shut up in 
the zenana may be improved and stimulated to the great 
good of society. 

P. 21. 

The doings of the Europeans are so strange and astonishing 
as to be rarely seen in the Indians. Therefore it is difficult 
to compose a treatise in Bengali, which would be like an 
English novel, with the works of the natives of this country 
for its subject. 

P. 22. 

Even to come here is damnation, phew, phew, phew. 
Pie fie fie (with a nasal twang). 

P. 23. 

Our determination firm determination if that is broken, 
then we shall have to go to hell, and what will the English 
say of us ? (Abhedl The advanced Brahmo Missionary's 
advice and dissertation.) 

Pp. 24-25. 

We were then adolescent, just as the morning twilight 
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had broken upon Bengali literature. Bankim caused the 
morning sun to rise in Bengali literature, our heart's lotus 
then first bloomed. 

Standing on the parting of the two ways, we eould at a 
single moment realise what there had been before and what 
we got later. Where was gone that darkness, that monotony, 
that torpor 3 where was gone that Vijay-Vasanta^ that G-ole* 

BaUayali, that story for charming a boy's heart whence 

came so. much light, so much hope, such song, such variety, 
The Vanga-Daran seemed then to be like the first rains 

to us... ,, a ..."come with acclamations like a king 55 -and 

in the flooding of ideas at terrific speed, all the springs of 
Bengali literature flowing due east or west suddenly became 
full and rushed on, in the delightful impulse of youth, How 
many poems, dramas and novels, essays and reviews, monthly 
magazines and newspapers, woke up the land of Bengal, 
and made it resound with the daybreak's noise? Bengali 
language suddenly came up from boyhood to youth. 

P. 26. 

" I had not read Ivanhoe before I wrote Durge&iandinl" 
Sadhana, 130 L B.S. 

P. 57. 

For the first three books I am indebted to English litera- 
ture. 

I read Shakespeare very much when I wrote Kapal* 
fyundala. 

P. 28. 

To express particular portions of a story through the hero 
or the heroine is not generally found in the conventional styles 
of composition; but it is nothing new. It was first used in 
the writing of the Woman m While by Wilkie Collins, 

We cannot reading merely a few books. 
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In these days the market is dull so far as physical 
description goes. Erishnalianter UiL 

The pictures were a little too over-coloured, "obscene 53 
in modern parlance, 'tinged with the Kdiras* is the old phrase, 

P. 29. 

Comte's doctrine of the three stages of development. 
Hindu Dharma approved by Comte's doctrine of culture* 

P. SO. 

In the book, the historicity of Sltaram has not been 
preserved in the slightest measure. 

I do not know what love is. " Once seen and at once 

gone, know no check" .why, I do not see such wild fire 

in the world. (Sltaram.} 

Pp. 80-81. 

Srl. The only virtuous action of a woman is the tending 
of her husband. When I have left that behind, what other 
virtue have I any concern with ? 

Jayantl. The husband has a Lord. 

Sri. He is my husband's Lord, not mine. My husband 
is my lord, and no one else. 

Jayantl. He who is your husband's Lord, is yours also 
for He is the Lord of all. 

Sri. I do not know even the Lord, I know only 

my husband. 

P. 81. 

I do not want God even in preference to my husband. 
The sorrow that I feel on having left my husband, and the 
happiness that I shall feel if I attain to God, of these two I 
like the sorrow due to separation from my husband. 

My writing has not become really Bengali even now. 
.Even now I come across passages here and there which seem 
to be translations from English,..,......,, This defect is found in 

the Bengali of almost all who have to-day got an English 
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education .You have seen Chandranath's gakuntala; 

Chandranath simply wrote English in Bengali type, I 

had to take great pains. 

P. 32. 

Life's length seems restless. 

Pritra-Samhar, Canto IF. 

To make you go here. 

Ibid 9 Canto V. 

On returning unsuccessful, everything in detail was made 
known to Sitaram. 

Pp. 34-35. 

Addison has once said, A man of business is never in 
want of time. 

P. 35. 

In this world, it is love of humanity that is divine. 

Tell me, please, which of the heroines has taken her meal, 
and where ? The soft-hearted heroine must not take her food 
in literature. She must not take any food, but may, quite 
at ease, speak love's words, heave a deep sigh, brood over her 
lover, stroll about in the pleasure garden, swirn in the waters 
of a pond, read navels, see visions, utter cries, in short, may do 
everything ; if necessary, she may even go as far as save her 
country on horseback or with a sword in hand ; but never is 
there the slightest need of a meal anywhere. 

Eamhari is naked. The cloth he puts on is very short, he 
has no shirt to cover his limbs, no shoes for his feet ; what 

can be said of such men except that they are naked ? 

Then, he is uncivilised ; because, he is naked ; again, he does 
good to others while he is indifferent to his own comforts. 
Then, he is unlettered, does not know English, cannot read 
a newspaper, does not care for love as treated in novels, 
knows neither to make a speech nor listen to it.,,, ..Even if all 
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the municipalities and district boards are abolished in one day, 
one cannot fancy that he will be pat to much difficulty. 
The advocate of equality, with his puritan taste. 

P. 36. 

The pictures are foreign and, on a plea of aesthetic 
improvement and the display of art technique, fall of gross 
indecencies and perversion of taste. 

It is necessary for the husband to confine himself to one 
wife only. This principle in modern civilisation has been 
corrupting the taste of our country for some time past,.. You 
know, this principle is very much to blame.... There is endless 
mischief if you think that the marital relation is simply 
carnal. 

This Sarva-bhaum is a complete stranger to the civilisation 
current in modern days. Such a brute should be termed a 
barbarian rather than a scholar... Surely, he has never in his 
life looked into the chapter on Fallacy, i.e., errors in Logic, 
*.<?., the art of reasoning. 

P. 37. 

When you read of the decline of the Aryans, 

Surely you will be pained at heart; 

Tears of grief will flow into your eyes. 

How can I ask you to smile, oaow that all is gone ; 

The sky of India is overcast with thick clouds ; 

The lamp of gold is out, our cup of misery is full. 

P. 38. 

Everyone admits that Eeynolds is supreme in the 
sweetness of language as well as variety of incidents, in the 
painting of characters, Many look down upon the novels of 
Eeynolds as tainted with obscenity, but the fact is, if 
society is to be really criticised, if the pictures of social 
oppression and abuse are to be presented before the reader 
stripped of the social convention, then obscenity is in some 
sort unavoidable, 
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Pp. 38-39. 

Lord Lytfcon has written novels to teach psychology;. 
Haggard, to show the glory of the supernatural ; Scott, to 
remove the sorrow that runs through the heart of the country ; 
Marryat, to give moral instructions ; Zola, to bid farewell 
to the old and make room for the new ; Hugo, to teach 
politics ; Dumas, to give instructions in law ; Dickens, for 
the purpose of removing poverty; Rosberfc, for teaching 
science; and Reynolds, to give training in Sociology, the 'logy 
of all ' logies, without which not one of all those sciences can 
stand. 

P. 89. 

A novel is not considered to be a novel proper in the 
society of men and women of England if it is not divided 
into three parts. 

P. 41. 

Still do I remember how the heart would rend in intense 
pity as I would read, a truant from the school, the Bengali 
version of Paul and Virginia from the Abodhbandhu through 
the long and solitary hours of the noon, in a room facing 
south, Nature outside Calcutta was then unknown to me 
and the description of forest scenes on the sea-shore 
in Paul and Virginia seemed to me to be an inexpressible 
happy dream, and the union and pang of separation of Paul 
and Virginia on that beach, echoed by the dashing waves 
and cooled by the forest shades, gave rise to a glorious music 
in the heart, as it were, with swell and fall. 

In the poetry of Biharilal I enjoyed an intimate compani- 
onship just as I had come to know man and nature closely in 
the Paid and Virginia. 

Adhunik Sahitya^ p. 20. 

P. 42. 

Review of periodicals : In the current number, a short 
story under the heading Phuldani has been translated, from 
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French. This story by the distinguished writer Prosper 
Merime6 is fine, yet it is not suitable for translation into 
Bengali. The incident and the characters described are too 

much European this will greatly interfere with the 

enjoyment of the Bengali readers ; the basic plot may even 
seem to us to be entirely bad, on account of the difference 
of social conditions ; in particular, the language of the ori- 
ginal cannot be maintained in its sweetness ; the polish of the 
composition, therefore, goes off, 

P. 43. 

There was no reasonable excuse for any sort of disturbance 
in this family. The circumstances were good, the men also 
were not bad, yet there was trouble, 

The Haldar Family. 

P. 45. 

In the midst of such a vast sky, in expansive moonlight, 
there was only this soft, beautiful face, blooming in glory as 
the only thing to look at. 

P. 46. 

A gigantic night, covered from head to feet by the scarf 
of moonlight, with the forefinger touching the lips, seemed 
to be mounting guard in silence, between Eamesh plunged in 
contemplation and this friendless girl, 

Pp. 46-47. 

Though the novels of George Eliot I like very much, yet 
I have been always of the opinion that the elements are 
much too large so many men, so many incidents, so 
much verbal jugglery, without all these the books would have 

been much better The novels of George Eliot are like 

so many jackfruits in literature. 

P. 46. 

On largeness of size in literature. 
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P. 47. 

He seems to have outgrown all around in a curious 

fashion Tall by his head by almost six feet, big-boned, 

the two fists big like a tiger's claws, the voice so loud and 
serious that it startles one when suddenly heard. His face 
is unnecessarily large and firmly set ; the jaw-bones and the 
chin like the strong bolts of a fort's gate; the eye-brows 
seem to have disappeared and the forehead there broadened 
towards the: ears. The lips are thin and close ; the nose 
hanging over them like a scimitar. The two eyes are small 
but keen ; ' their glance, like the point of an arrow, is fixing 
its aim on something unseen and far, but may come back and 
strike like lightning even the nearest objects, Gour cannot 
be described exactly as handsome, but one cannot help seeing 
him, in the crowd he is sure to strike the eye. 

P. 48. 

It is impossible for Sucharita to be united with anybody 
else ; the quiet and serious mind of Sucharita, filled with 
depths of intelligence and emotion, was never revealed lika 
this before anybody in the world except Gora, and can never 
be revealed in this manner to anybody else. What a wonder ! 
How strange ! What inexpressible being it was that made 
itself seen in the inmost recess of the hall of mystery. How 
many times can man be seen like this, and how many 
men ? 

P. 49. 

While preparations were being made on a vast scale for 
the penance ceremony, what unknown traitor in the camp 

was now putting in evidence against him .was asserting 

that injustice was being done ? This injustice did not consist 
in any violation of any precept, nor in any error in the 
repetition of sacred words, nor in the opposition to the 
sastras, it had occurred in the heart of nature; hence 
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Gora's whole being turned away in disgust from this 
ceremony which had been in progress. 

Give me to-day the mantra to worship that God who is 
the God of all Hindus and Muhammadans, Brahmos and 
Christians whose temple is never closed to anybody who 
is the God, not of the Hindus only, but of all India. 

P. 52. 

My union with you is in reference to progress is 

sound only as far as it is possible to go together on the same 

path..! the slightest attempt to force it further will 

convert unity into bondage. 

One does not know into how many forms nocturnal 
sounds may disguise themselves. A twig rustles somewhere 
near, and you feel somebody running away in the distance. 
A sudden gust of wind shuts a door, and you are startled into 
the idea that it is the sound of the sudden twinge in thQ 
heart of the whole heavens. 

In the dark, all the crowd got mixed up together and 
looked like a huge black reptile crawling and trying to get 
in through the palace gate. 

P. 55. 

You are their beasts of burden, mere animals to work 
their mills. 

Just as I do not regard the exact reproduction of what? 
ever happens as literature, so literature suffers considerably 
from the wanton rush in imagination of what does not happen, 
but would do well to happen from the point of view of 
society and convention. 

Pp. 56-57. 

There is a book named the Palll-samaj (The Village Life). 
A veteran liter ateur and critic has thus remonstrated with 
Rama in the Sahityer-Svasthyaraksha (Hygiene in Literature) : 
"But you are a highly intelligent lady, you rule your 
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father's estate through the force of your intelligence, could 
you not control your own mind ? You are so careful that you 
lodged a formal complaint with the police against Kames's 
servant, but what is the sense of your worship of the god 
Siva ? This fall of yours is absolutely through your own will 
voluntary/' Is there any reply to this complaint ? Specially 
when one man of letters interrogates another in this fashion ? 
The same question of what is good and bad, what is 
proper and improper ; only this question of proprieties made 
Rohiril the target of Govindalai's pistol. It is this unreason- 
able forcing of facts that the modern man of letters cannot 
admit ; good and bad there always are in the world, 
perhaps they will always be. He also calls what is good, 
good, what is bad, bad ; no man of letters ever makes an 
entry in literature as an advocate of what is bad, neither does 
he consider it to be his duty to delude men into moral 
education. 

P. 57. 

,,. A foreign country ? But God has vouchsafed this 

favour that He has BO longer made it possible for His earth 
to be separated into a thousand prisons by raising small and 
large walls according to the sweet will of human beings. 
Erom the north to the south, from the east to the west, 
God's highway is all open as far as the eye can reach. The 
scheme of closing it has gone beyond the range of man's 
power. 
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Shelley and the French Revolution 
BY 

AMIYA KUMAR SEN, M.A. 

I 
Pre-Revolutionary France. 

" Shelley has often been regarded as a dreamy idealist living 
in a world of his own, completely isolated from reality an 
ineffectual angel peopling the universe with the beautiful 
creatures of his fancy but making no appreciable contribution to 
the future progress of man. 

A careful study of his literary compositions, however, com- 
pletely disproves such an erroneous view of his character. He 
was never isolated from contemporary movements of thought 
and action. On the contrary, he always took a deep interest in 
the events of his age and his mind eagerly responded to its 

ideas and aspirations. 

Like his fellow-believers in the perfection of man, he was 

deeply impressed by the revolutionary thought which was then 
sweeping over Europe ; and though he was not a contemporary of 
the French Kevolution, it strongly fascinated his imagination. 
He had, very early in life, imbibed, through the works of God- 
win, Yoltaire, Helvetius and other writers of that age, the main 
theories of this particular school of thought. In his poems and 
prose writings we always come across echoes of revolutionary 
ideas ; but apart from the ideology of the movement, the con- 
crete events themselves were not without their influence on the 
mind of the poet ; and strange as it may seem, he not only 
wanted to visualise them through his imagination but sought 
to analyse their causes and effects in the light of his intellect. 
For several years of his youth, Shelley was haunted by the idea 
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of exhibiting "the causes of the failure of the French Revolu- 
tion and the state of morals and opinions in Prance during 
the latter part of its monarchy." l As early as 1812, the poet 
enthusiastically informed his newly found teacher, Godwin, 
that he was deeply engaged in " An enquiry into the causes 
of the failure of the French Revolution to benefit man- 
ki n( j ' 2 an en q u i r y, the result of which never saw the light 

of the day. 

Yet the social, political and economic condition of France 
at the time of the Eevolution had attracted the attention of 
the poet and the opinions he advanced with regard to these 
questions were remarkable for the manner in which they gave 
an authentic picture of French society. Feudalism had 
broken down in France by the persistent efforts of a succession 
of able monarchs. The nobles who had, in earlier ages, de- 
prived the common people of the last vestiges of authority 
were, in their turn, stripped of all power. " During centuries 
of continuous efforts, the kings of France were battering down 
the Feudal edifice and at length they established themselves 
on its ruins, having, step by step, usurped the fiefs, subdued 
the vassals, suppressed the Parliaments of Barons, annulled and 
subjected the manorial courts and assumed the legislative 
power." 3 

Equally defective was the economic organisation of the 
country. Unjust laws, a pampered nobility, a peasantry crushed 
under the burden of taxation, lands lying fallow for want of culti- 
vation 4 and the king squandering the revenue wrung from his 
famished subjects upon his favourites and parasites that was 
the Ancien R6gime> the days of chivalry so celebrated by Burke. 
Privilege ruled everything ; individuals, classes, cities, provinces 
and even trades. Individual efforts and individual genius 



1 Shelley, Letter to Eliz. Kitchener (Jan. ii, 

2 Shelley, Letter to Godwin (Jan. 10, 1812). 

3 Mignet, French Revolution. 

4 Arthur Young, Travels in France. 
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were hedged round in every direction ; they received no 
encouragement or even recognition from the social system as it 
then existed. "Civil, ecclesiastical and military dignities were 
exclusively restricted to certain classes, and in those classes, 
to certain individuals. 55 1 

The greater portion of the public domain belonged to the 
nobility and the clergy, yet they were exempt from taxation of 
every kind. The common] people who possessed about a third of 
the lands had to bear the entire burden of taxes. They were, 
further, required "to pay a multitude of Feudal rights to the 
Nobility and tithes to the Clergy." 1 All duties on articles also 
fell on them ; and these taxes being farmed out to collectors, 
they tried every coercive measure to aggrandise themselves at 
the expense of the tax-payers. '' Tax-gathering was nothing 
but an organised warfare ; it caused an army of two hundred 
thousand drones to oppress the soil. Those locusts devoured, 
wasted everything." 2 The inevitable results followed. " Bead 
the foreign travellers of the last two centuries," writes Michelet, 
" you behold them stupefied, when travelling through our plains, 
at their wretched appearance, at the sadness, the solitude, 
the miserable poverty, the dismal, naked and empty cottages 
and the starving ragged population." Citizens were more 
fortunate ; but yet, inspite of their enlightenment and industry, 
they were precluded from all those advantages which they had 
a right to enjoy. 3 

The administration of justice left much to be desired. In 
the provinces, it had been entrusted to the gentry who always 
sided with their own class ; while within the royal jurisdiction 
it was administered by magistrates. Offices in the judicial 
department were often purchased and went as often by favour. 
The king's mistresses would, on many occasions, exert their 
influence for bestowing judicial posts on their, own favourites. 

1 Thiers, French Eevolution. Y oung, Travels in France. 

2 Michelet, French Revolution. 

3 Thiers, French Eevolution. Young, Travels in France* 
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No real justice could be expected from such people. Naturally 
it was slow, often partial, always ruinous and, above all, cruel 
in criminal prosecutions. " Interest was openly made with the 
judges and woe betide the man who, with a cause to support, 
had no means of conciliating favour, either by the beauty of 
a handsome wife or by other methods." l 

Even religion, the last resource of man, had, for these poor 
people of France, become a tyranny more rigid than monarchy 
itself. Besting, as it did, upon mysteries and miracles, it 
could not tolerate new light and new knowledge. On the con- 
trary, it thrust truth down to the second place and made 
Reason the handmaid of Superstition. The Church in France, 
thus became a retrogressive institution which was conservative 
enough to throw obstacles in the way of publishing Newton's 
discoveries and ideas ; she violently protested against the 
Encyclopedia and broke Galas on the wheel for being a Protes- 
tant. She had rendered herself all the more contemptuous to 
right-thinking men by her petty jealousies and pitiable con- 
troversies on the most trifling points of dogma. Far from 
affording any consolation to the oppressed and the down-trodden, 
she almost always made common cause with the privileged 
classes and gave rise to well-merited reaction by " her besotted 
cruelty, her scandalous casuistry " and her rigorous intolerance. 2 

France had outgrown her political and religious systems. 
The growth of her national life was hindered, rather than 
strengthened, by the institutions which were, at that time, 
governing her with a firm hand. They were no longer the 
unifying bonds of the people but like parasites, sought to 
stifle all national development. The reaction against these 
hide-bound institutions was not slow to appear. The intellec- 
tual advancement of the people made them alive to the realities 
of the situation. The strong leaven of independent thought 
increased every day and every hour. Young, the English 

1 Young, Travels in France. 

2 Morley, Voltaire. 
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writer, who happened to be present in Paris during the 
fateful years of the Revolution, was struck with astonishment 
at the incessent activities of the Press even when the movement 
was in progress. " The business going forward, at present, in 
the pamphlet shops of Paris," he points out, cf is incredible. 
This spirit of reading political tracts, they say, is spreading 
into the provinces so that all the persons of France are equally 
employed. Nineteen-twentieths of these productions are in 
favour of liberty and commonly violent against the clergy 
and the nobility. It is easy to conceive the spirit that must 
thus be raised among the people, " 

In fact the entire social organisation of France was totter- 
ing to its fall. Its injustice and iniquities, its intolerance of 
new light, its blind adherence to effete traditions, were all 
hastening to a total ruin. 

Poet though he was, Shelley had remarkably accurate 
knowledge of the condition of France at that critical period 
of her history. He had, says Mary Shelley, 1 very attentively 
studied the writings of the philosophers and historians of France 
and consequently acquired a thorough mastery over the details 
of the movement. He was fully conscious of the miserable 
condition of the French peasants, of the " pining famine, and the 
shelterless destitution of the inhabitants of that unfortunate 
country." He described in feeling terms how " the feudal 
system, both in the church and in the state, the immediate 
causes and conditions of its institutions being obliterated had 
degenerated into an instrument, not only of oppression but of 
contumely, and both were unsparingly inflicted." 2 

In Queen Mat> and other poetical compositions of his 
earlier life, Shelley did not indeed directly refer to the political, 
social or religious condition of France on the eve of its greatest 
revolution. His general descriptions of human society were 

1 Mary Shelley, Journal, noted by Dowden in his Life of Shelley. 
* Shelley, A Philosophical View of Eeform* 
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very largely coloured by the ideals and principles of Godwinian 
philosophy; yet in the midst of these descriptions we seem to 
hear echoes of the revolution, the distant rumble of its excesses 
and the stifled cries of its victims. Shelley had, in his youth, 
been an enthusiastic student of Voltaire's Dictionnaire Philo- 
sophique; 1 he had eagerly sought to acquaint himself with the 
storied wisdom of the Encyclopedia 2 and sincerely believed that 
he would render a distinct service to humanity by translating 
the System de la Nature of Helvetius. 3 The violent denunciations 
of Helyetius, the cynical raillery of Voltaire, the weighty argu- 
ments of the Encyclopaedia had, very early in life, made him 
acquainted with the miserable condition of France when she was , 
passing through the most critical stage of her national existence. 
His imagination was profoundly influenced by these details of 
misery; they seemed to float before his mind's eye whenever he 
sought to depict, in his verses, the withering influence of despotism, 
religious, economic and political. The significant words, " Ecrasez 
L'Infame" from the correspondence of Voltaire, which introduce 
Queen Mob to its readers, the long quotations from Systcmc de la 
Nature which the poet inserted in support of his atheistical views, 
all show that the main prepossession of his mind, during this 
particular period of his life, was the revolutionary thought 
of France. 

As early as 1811, he was so far influenced by the ideals and 
events of the French Revolution that he felt the glow of enthu- 
siasm, which characterised its leaders. His admiration for their 
principles, their audacious courage, and undaunted determina- 
tion was so great that whenever he sought to depict the beau 
ideal of patriotism he was at once reminded of these stern ideal- 
ists; of the warrior who, to quote his words, 

" his country defending, 

Bares fearless the dart-rolling battle to pour," 

!- 3 Shelley, Letters. 
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He was fascinated even by the excesses of the movement and 
often would seek to celebrate how 

" O'er the pale corpse of a dead tyrant bending: 



patriotism, red with his guilt-seeking gore 

Plants liberty's flag on the slave-peopled shore 
With victory's cry, with the shout of the free." l 

Even then, La Marseillaise which had inspired thousands 
of enthusiasts not only ini France but in other countries of 
Europe as well, found an echo in the poet's heart. The unpre- 
cedented magnificence of the Eegenit's court disgusted Shelley, and 
it is very significant that his protest took the form, not of an 
outburst of individual inspiration but of the challenging words 
of that revolutionary anthem : 

c ' Tremble, kings despised of man, 
Ye traitors to your country ! 
Tremble ! your parriciSal plan 
At length shall meet its destiny; 
We all are soldiers fit to fight, 
But if we sink in glory's night, 
Our mother earth will give ye new, 
The brilliant pathway to pursue, 

Which leads to death or victory." 2 

The dominance of the ^Revolutionary movement over the 
personality of Shelley was so complete at this stage of his mental 
development that under its influence he was encouraged to revolt 
even against Godwin whom he then regarded as the infallible 
guide of his opinions. He had read Abb&Barruel's " Memoirs of 
Jacobinism" and had been captivated by its glowing descriptions 
of revolutionary societies in France. He had fully noticed how 
they, in that particular age, acquired a dominating influence 
over the minds of men; how the Jacobin and other societies 



1 Shelley, Letter to Hogg (Jan. 6, 1811). 

2 Shelley, Letter to Hogg (apparently after June 19, 1811), 
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established branches all over the country and, through them, 
effectively controlled public opinion. He had further observed- 
how efficiently they made their views accepted by an un- 
willing assembly. 1 Carried away by the brilliance of their 
success and as yet unconscious of their terrible potency 
for evil, the poet became fully convinced of the necessity of simi- 
lar institutions for England. And, in direct opposition to the 
views of his master, he recommended the establishment of similar 
societies in the different parts of his native country, especially 
for "the enlightened and unprejudiced members of the community 
whose independent principles expose them to evils which may 
thus be alleviated." Shelley was sure that no one can " bear in 
mind the very great influence which, some years since, was gain- 
ed by Illuminism without considering that a society of equal 
extent might establish national liberty on as firm a basis as that 
which would have supported the visionary schemes of a com- 
pletely equalised community." 2 

Such being the state of the poet's mind, it was only natural 
that when in Queen Mob he sought to portray the miserable 
plight of the poor and the oppressed, he had assuredly in 
view the gaunt figures of the harassed French peasants; and 
the picture that he drew bore a wonderful resemblance to 
the condition of that unfortunate country. 

Indignantly the poet sought to depict, in feeling terms, the 
misery of the common man 

" Whose life is misery, and fear and care; 
Whom the morn awakens but to fruitless toil; 
Who ever hears his famished offspring's scream, 
Whom their pale mother's uncomplaining gaze 
For ever meets, and the proud rich man's eye 
Flashing command, and the heart-breaking scene 
Of thousands like himself;" 3 

1 Tillers, French Revolution. 

2 Shelley, Letter to Leigh Hunt (Msirch 2, 1811). 
8 Queen Mub, V, 11. 113 ei scq. 
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and we are at once reminded of the toiling masses of France >- 
" certain wild animals, male and female, scattered over the fields, 
black, livid, all burnt by the sun, bound to the earth that they 
dig with unconquerable tenacity;" creatures who <f have a sort 
of articulate speech, and when they rise on their feet, show a 
human face and are, in fact, men. " 1 Like the common people 
of France during the Ancien Regime they must toil so that "few 
may know the cares and woes of sloth." They must compel 
the stubborn glebe to yield its unshared harvest ; their squalid 
forms must waste a sunless life and drag out a protracted death 
only to satisfy the greed and hunger of the rich. 2 

This type of social and economic injustice made a profound 
impression on Shelley even as it did on the Encyclopoedists 
and philosophers of the French revolutionary movement; 
and like them the poet flared up with righteous indig- 
nation whenever he remembered the distressing spectacle of 
unmitigated poverty on the one hand and senseless extravagance 
on the other. His description of aristocrats was scathing in its 
sarcasm and bitter in its denunciation. They are 

" guilded flies 

That, basking in the sunshine of a court, 
Fatten on its corruption I 

The drones of! the community; who feed 

On the mechanic's labour;" 3 

When we read these scathing lines of the poet we seem 
at once to see before our mind's eye the bejewelled and 
powdered nobles of the French court whose scandalous parasitism 
on the exhausted treasury of France, when revealed to the 
National Assembly through the famous Bed Book, astounded all 

1 La Bruyere (quoted by Morley, Voltaire). 

2 Cf. Queen Mab, III, 11. 111 et seq. 

3 Ibid, III, 11. 106 et seq. 
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ite members alike. Like the pampered nobility of France these 
parasites of the court 

" heap 

Toil and unvanguishable penury 

On those who build their palaces and bring 

Their daily bread;" l 

They do not derive their power and position from nature, nor 
are their lives led in accordance with her virtuous dictates. On 
the contrary, they arise 

" from vice, black loathsome vice; 

From rapine, madness, treachery and wrong; 
From all that 'genders misery, and makes 
Of earth this thorny wilderness; from lust, 
Eevenge and murder/* 2 

Naturally such an order of society made the oppressed and 
down-trodden masses full of resentment and exasperation. They 
brooded, in the bitterness of their heart, on their miserable 
plight and nursed in secret, a passionate desire to wreak a 
terrible vengeance on their despotic rulers. The iron had entered 
their soul and their hatred was as quenchless as their wrongs 
were terrible. The brooding care of the masses, their indig- 
nation at the unjust tyranny of their rulers, their cynical disbelief 
in all promises of redress, were very realistically depicted in the 
picture that Shelley drew, of the submerged classes of society, 
Hardened by continual association with suffering, rendered des- 
perate by widespread penury on all sides, the masses in Queen 
Mob, like their brethren in the Faubo-ury* of Paris, or in the 
blackened soil of the provinces " little heeded the rhetoric of 
tyranny " and laughed to scorn, 

" The vain and bitter mockery of words, 
Feeling the horror of the Tyrant's deeds, 
And unrestrained but by the arm of power 
That knows and dreads their enmity." :>> 

1 Queen Mab, III, 11. 118 et seq. 

2 Ibid, III, 11. lift e t seq. 

3 Ibid, V, 11. 122 et seq. 
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They mutter their curses in secret and the day is not far dis- 
tant, says the Prophet of Queen Mob when kingly glare will 
lose alUts power and Man will come to his own again. 

Equally conscious was Shelley of the maladministration of 
justice prevalent in those days especially in France. The 
venality of ths judges, their glaring partialities, had roused the 
indignation of the poet. Such people, according to him, have no 
reverence for justice nor any sense of responsibility. They 
are more concerned with the technicalities of their profession 
than with the broader principles of equity. -They 

skilled to snare 

The feet of justice in the toils of law 
Stand, ready to oppress the weaker still." l 

Like the magistrates and farmers of justice belonging to the 
Ancient Regime, the judges in Queen Mab do not stand on cere- 
mony; their cynicism is unbounded 

" And right or wrong will vindicate for gold, 
Sneering at public virtue, which beneath 
Their pitiless tread lies torn and trampled, where 
Honour sits smiling at the sale of truth." 2 

The poet's attitude towards religion was considerably influenced 
by the thinkers of the revolutionary school. His satirical des- 
cription of the central mystery of orthodox Christianity, his 
enunciation of the causes which contributed to its .success 3 
are all reminiscent of Voltaire's Dictionnaire Philospphiqi^e^ 
Like his inspirer, he was bitter in his hostility towards the 
established religions of his own age. He described in 
lurid colours the pernicious effects of faith on the minds of men. 
Its shadow appeared to brood over the entire human race 
irrespective of class or nationality. It affected all alike, the 
tyrant and the slave, the oppressor and the oppressed. Its 

1 Queen Mab, IV, 11. 196 et seq. 

2 Ibid, V, 11. 200 et seq 

3 Notes on Qoeen Mab, VII, 11. 135-136. 

4 Notes on Queen Mab, VII, 11. 135-136, 
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withering influence, like the withering influence of the Church 
in pre-revolutionary France, stunted the growth of personality 
in man and extinguished the divine spark within his soul, yet 
such was the weakness of its votaries that in Argolis, the city of 
his imagination, 

" body and soul, 

Tyrant and slave, victim and torturer, bent 
Before one power to which supreme control 
Over their will, by their own weakness lent 
Made all its many names omnipotent 
All symbols of things evil, all divine." l 

Such a system took away from its victims, their zest in life. 
To persons, who had, from their childhood, been brought up on 
such ideals, the world appeared to be a vale of tears, a mere 
transition from one eternity of woe to another. 

" Well might men loathe their life, well might they turn 
Even to the ills again frooa which they sought 
Such refuge after death! " 2 

They were, consequently, reconciled to their lot, however unjust 
it might be. Their religion turned their attention away from 
the world to eternity. Their spirit, once broken by faith, could 
no longer struggle. " This vital world," " this home of happy 
beings " now appeared " as a dungeon" to the believers in 
orthodoxy; and their very faith taught them <c to gaze on it 
with hopeless unconcern." 8 
Thus 

" hymns of blood or mockery which rent 

The air from all its fanes, did intertwine 

Imposture's impious toil, round each discordant shrine." * 

A very truthful picture this of religious intolerance and absolutism 
which was crushing life out of France during the Ancien Regime, 

1 Revolt of Islam, II, viii. 
2 , 3 Ibid, II, vii. 
* Ibid, II, viii. 
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In the Prometheus Unbound again, the intolerance and 
tyranny of the Church are as intolerably denounced. One 
of the greatest tortures which rent asunder, as it were, the 
mighty soul of Prometheus, the spirit of Humanity, is the 
picture of religious persecution. Christ, lamented Shelley, came 
to establish peace on earth and goodwill to man. But after his 
self-immolation on the Cross, his principles were tortured. 

11 His words out-lived him like poison 
Withering up Truth, Peace and Pity." l 

To a poet who had been so nurtured, the portraiture of the church 
and the clergy as represented by Voltaire and other writers of 
the revolutionary school in France, had a very deep significance; 
and it was only natural that in his Queen Mab, priests should 
bear a very close resemblance to the Abb6s of pre-revolutionary 
France. Like them, they were too worldly-minded to escape 
the contagion of the Court. Without any independent personality 
of their own, they were as servile as French noblemen. The 
slavish priest had little faith in his own religion; for his religion 
had no meaning either for himself or for others. It was a 
" Hireling Faith." 

11 A little passing pomp, some servile souls, 
Whom cowardice itself might safely chain, 
Or the spare might of avarice could bribe 
To deck the triumph of their languid zeal." 2 

Nor did the poet forget the Bartholomew Massacres and the 
prominent part which priests took in them. He could not 
understand how they 

" dare babble of a God of peace, 

Even whilst their hands are red with guiltless blood, 
Murdering the while, uprooting every germ 
Of truth, exterminating, spoiling all, 
Making the earth a slaughter-house." 3 

1 Act I, 11. 546 et $eq. 

2 Q !Uee n Mab, V, 11. 200-3. 

3 Ibid. 
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In the Revolt of Islam again, w meet the same priest whc 
pined " to wreak his vengeance on mankind.' 5 Hatred anc 
guile combined to create, of him, a horrible creature, fearful ever 
to his friends. He loathed and hated the clear light of wisdom 
and free thought and was always apprehensive lest, once kindled, 
its beams should pierce the gloom of ignorance and overthrow 
his idol. His mad zeal for the extinction of the infidels frou 
the face of the earth, is not, however, typical of the c French : 
Abbe nor his unholy triumph in the tortures of the enemy. 
The French Abb6 was too much of a rationalist and a cynic tc 
be fanatical; too much of an epicure to feel strongly on any 
subject, be it religion or not.! 

But the greatest evil from which France of the Ancien 
Regime had to suffer was its moral and spiritual degeneracy. 
Age-long tyranny and absolutism in the church and the state had 
stifled all human efforts and smothered the independent spirit of 
man. Men were no longer men but were vassals of their lords, 
serfs in their own country. They lost all initiative, all manhood. 
Society, consequently, presented the sorry spectacle of sycophants, 
sedulous of royal favour on the one hand and an. inert, servile mass 
of common people on the other. The few thinkers like Voltaire, 
D'Holbach and others who stood boldly against tyranny of every 
type social, intellectual or political were exceptions, great men 
who, by their very independence, brought into vivid contrast the 
abject servility of the rest. 

This condition has been very faithfully painted by Shelley in 
his Revolt of Mam. The land, says Laon of Argolis, 
" The land in which I lived by a fell bane 

Was withered up. Tyrants dwelt side by side, 

And stabbed in our homes until the chain 

Stifled the captive's cry, and to abide 

That blasting curse men had no shame all vied 

In evil, slave and despot." 2 

1 X, xxx, xxxi. It is significant that this most intolerant priest was not a French- 
man but an Iberian. Shelley had, probbaly, in mind the Spanish Inquisition so far as 
these details of fanaticism are concerned. 2 jj j v 
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Centuries of despotism had broken the spirit of its inhabitants. 
They had often been excited by hopes of deliverance, only 
to be sorely disappointed in the end. And thus 
" All that despair from hardened hope inherits 
They sought, and, in their helpless misery, blind. 
A deeper prison and heavier chains did find, 
And stronger tyrants." 1 

The people now became " victims who worshipped ruin," 
" slaves who loathed their state," yet flattered power. 2 

No less truthful to the state of Pre-revolutionary France 
was the terrible indictment which the poet put into the mouth 
of Laon, his Ideal Patriot 

11 But from the sneers of men who had grown hoary 
In shame and scorn, from groans of crowds made pale 
By famine, from a mother's desolate wail 
On her polluted child, from innocent blood 
Poured on the earth, and brows anxious and pale 
With the heart's warfare, did I gather food 
To feed my many thoughts.' 1 3 

The social inequalities, the abject economic condition of 
the populace, the oppression of the poor by the rich and vengeance 
brooding in silence --all show that whenever Shelley was trying to 
paint pictures of the social system of his age, he had always in 
his mind's eye, the Prance of the Ancient Regime. His Argolis 
was meant to be the Paris of the XVIIIth century. 

Moreover, the intellectual ferment that characterised the 
age immediately preceding the French Revolution was fully 
recognised by the poet. "The new-epoch/' he pointed out, 
" was marked by the commencement of deeper enquiries 
in the points of human nature than are compatible with 
an unreserved belief in any of those popular mistakes upon 
which popular systems of faith with all their superstructure 

i II, vi. 2 II, iii. 

3 II, ix. The peculiar significance of the Revolt of Islam among the works of Shelley, 
bis main preoccupation during this period of his life, the many coincidences between the 
Revolt of Islam and events in the history of revolutionary Prance, all point to the view 
that these descriptions must have the French Revolution for their basis. The same 
may be said of similar descriptions in Queen Mab ; vide sec, $. 
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of political and religious tyranny are built," 1 The results of 
such enquiries, according to him, invariably led to the conclu- 
sion that many of the ideals and concepts which had, so long, 
been regarded as established truths and on which the prevailing 
systems of religion had been based are, at least, dubious, if not 
untrue. They clearly established " the certainty of our ignor- 
ance with respect to those obscure questions which, under the 
name of religious truths, have been the watchwords of contention 
and the symbols of unjust power." 2 The works of the revolu- 
tionary thinkers had a wide circulation, not only among the 
common people but among the aristocracy and nobility as well. 
They dissipated all obsolete and effete traditions and prepared 
the ground for more liberal principles. All classes of people, 
whether aware of the implications of their theories or not, 
eagerly listened to their verdicts on questions of moment. 8 

Neither was this movement confined to the consideration of 
theological questions alone. Shelley was too intimately acquaint- 
ed with the Encyclopaedia to forget the important part it 
played in moulding public opinion on the social, economic and 
political problems of the day. While the philosophers were 
stripping the darkest mark from the face of tyranny by ' ' deve- 
loping those particular portions of the new philosophy which 
conduced to inferences at war with the dreadful oppression under 
which their country groaned," the political thinkers illustrated 
"with more or less success the principles of human nature as 
applied to man in political society." 4 Nor was the poet blind 
to the impetus that discussions of this nature gave to the dis- 
semination of liberal ideas and revolutionary principles in the 
minds of the people at large. " A thirst," Shelley asserted, 
ff for accommodating the existing forms according to which man- 
kind are found divided, to those rules of freedom and equality 
which have been discovered as being the elementary principles 
according to which the happiness resulting from the social union 
ought to be produced and distributed, was kindled by these 

! - 4 Shelley, A Philosophical Vtew of Reform. 
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enquiries/' 1 Everything thus became the object of research 
and reflection : governments, religions, laws, abuses. The 
nation was no longer inert ; the strong public opinion which 
had thus been developed gradually became powerful and 
began to assume sovereign authority. The age of absolutism 
had passed away, never to return ; the age of philosophy and 
liberalism had already arrived, 1 A new spirit was abroad a 
spirit of enquiry and revolutionary ardour. 

This newly found ferment and ardour reached its zenith during 
the early days of the French Revolution. The Palais Royal was 
the scene of constant gatherings. The clubs were filled with 
violent agitators who always inflamed the populace with their novel 
ideas and principles. 2 The tremendous intellectual activi- 
ties which marked the French people during this critical period 
of their national existence were strangely reflected in the lives 
of the mythical inhabitants of Argolis. There also, the 
doctrines of human power were scattered far and wide, from one 
extremity of the country to the other ; there also men aspired to 
more than they had ever gained or ever lost. Like the French 
nation, the people of Argolis were all astir. 

" In secret chambers parents read, and weep, 
My writings to their babes, no longer blind; 
And young men gather when their tyrants sleep 
And vows of faith each to the other bind; 

And every bosom thus is rapt and shook 

Like Autumn's leaves in one swoln mountain-brook/' 3 

So said Laon of Shelley's dream-city ; so might also say the revo- 
lutionary thinkers of France. 



1 Sbelley, A Philosophical View of Reform, 

2 Young, Travels in France. 

3 Revolt of Islam, IV, xiii. 
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The French Revolution Its Significance. 

The inner significance of the revolutionary movement was 
always clearly understood by the discerning intellect of the poet. 
He never forgot that it was, at bottom, a necessary protest against 
the out-worn mediaeval principles which were, at that time, 
making an incongruous attempt to perpetuate their sway on a 
modern nation. It was, according to him, a conflict between 
Medievalism and modern ideals, a contest between darkness and 
light; an upheaval produced by " the defects of the correspondence 
between the knowledge existing in society and the 
improvement or gradual abolition of political institutions." 
The autocracy from which the French had been suffering renderec 
them brutal, ignorant and servile, yet the light of new knowledge 
shone upon them as strongly as it did upon their more fortunate 
fellowmen. They had been bowed down to the dust by age! 
of uninterrupted despotism, " plundered and insulted by i 
succession of oligarchies each more bloodthirsty than th( 
foregoing." They were "in the lowest vstatc of humai 
degradation " and suddenly light dawned on them. It was 
suddenly revealed to them that they were men and consequently 
equals. The oppressed thus " having had the intellectual thirst 
excited in them by the progress of civilisation, arose to take a 
dreadful revenge." 2 Blinded by the glare of new ideals, unable 
to restrain their passions, or direct their activities into useful 
channels of ordered progress, the newly emancipated masses of 
France made the world tremble. 

Yet Shelley, unlike the English contemporaries of the 
French Revolution, was not overwhelmed by his despondency, 
it could not rouse in his bosom, as it did in others. 5 any hopes un 
warranted by the actual condition of things. He did not expect 



1 Revolt of Islam, Preface. 

2 Shelley, A Philosophical View of Reform. 
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such a degree of unmingled good as it was impossible to realise. 1 
He had, moreover, the advantage of dispassionately reviewing its 
entire history. Disappointed though he was in the results of the 
Revolution itself , the reaction in Shelley's mind was never so 
strong as it was in the case of Wordsworth, Coleridge or 
Southey. As he was not a contemporary of the Revolution he 
had not to pass through the Valley of Despair, nor was there, in 
his heart, any such struggle as we find in Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. He could, consequently, do greater justice to this 
much maligned movement in France. 

The Revolution with its attendant horrors had blasted the 
hopes of many an ardent liberal. To Shelley, however, its true 
significance lay in its very failure, 1 It was a tragedy indeed. 

" Great France sprang forth, 
And seized, as if to break, the ponderous chains 
Which bind in woe the nations of the earth/' 2 

And it appeared as if the Millennium was at hand, for 

' c A. disenchanted nation 

Springs like day from desolation, 

To truth its state is dedicate 

And freedom leads it forth her mate/' 3 

But the scene changed; soon its activities turned themselves into 
a fratricidal conflict, and that very same nation exhibited the 
lamentable picture of strife where kindred murdered kin and 

' ' Blood like new wine bubbles within 
Till despair smothers 
The struggling world which slaves and tyrants win/' 3 

It was an "unquiet dream," an abnormal movement in 
which people lost sight of the normal value of things. Their 
vision was blurred by the passions of the moment ; the accumula- 
ted wrongs of centuries had, so long, obstructed the onward rush- 

1 Eevolt of Islam, Preface. 

2 Revolt of Islam, I, xxxix. 

3 Prometheus Unbound, I, 568 et seq. 
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of vengeance. Once liberated, the bitterness of ages, came down 
like an avalanche and carried away reason, moderation, in fact 
everything, that fell in its way. Not only so, in the madness of 
popular frenzy, the principal actors of the movement, Shelley was 
acute enough to point out, mistook fear and pride, revenge and 
resentment for truth and reason. 1 And its career was as chequered 
as its course was tempestuous. When it first appeared 

" The nations thronged round, and cried aloud 
As with one voice, Truth, liberty and love! " 

Yet at a very early stage of its development, 

" Suddenly fierce confusion fell from heaven 
Among them: there was strife, deceit and fear; 
Tyrants rushed in, and did divide the spoil. 2 

Such conflicts, however, are, according to the poet, inevitable 
especially 

" When free thoughts, like lightnings are alive, 
-And in each bosom of the multitude 
Justice and Truth with Custom's hydra brood 
Wage silent war; when Priests and Kings dissemble 
In smiles or frowns their fierce disquietude." 3 

Moreover, " if a just and necessary revolution could have been 
accomplished with as little expense of happiness and order in a 
country governed by despotic as in one governed by free laws, 
equality, liberty and justice would lose their chief recommend- 
ation and tyranny be divested of its most revolting attri- 
bute/' 4 Tyranny and justice would, then, be, no longer diffe- 
rentiated nor would the one be preferred to the other. 

Again, if it " had been., in every respect, prosperous then 
misrule and superstition would have lost half their claims to our 
abhorrence, as fetters which the captive can unloose with the 

1 Rosalind and Helen, 11. 63y-4U. 

2 Prometheus Unbound, I, 11. 650-55. 

3 Revolt of Islam, I, xxxiii. 

4 Shelley, A Philosophical View of Reform . 
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slightest motion of his fingers and which do not eat with poisonous 
rust into his soul." l 

The excesses of the Revolution did not, therefore, frighten 
him away into apostacy. On the contrary, they afforded him the 
greatest justification for his social and political principles. They 
proved that man is the creature of circumstances, that social and 
political institutions mould his nature and that he can never 
escape the influence of his environments. For the poet could 
triumphantly point out that the excesses of the revolutionaries, 
their desire to wreak vengeance, " in itself, a mistake, a crime, 
a calamity, arose from the same source as their other miseries 
and errors." " Slavery and superstition, contumely and the tame 
endurance of contumely and the habits engendered, from genera- 
tion to generation, out of this transmitted inheritance of wrong, 
created the thing which had extinguished what has been called the 
likeness of God in man." 2 " Could they," the poet significantly 
asked, " listen to the plea of reason, who had groaned under the 
calamities of a social state, according to the provisions of which 
one man riots in luxury, whilst another famishes for want of 
bread? " For "can he who, the day before, was a trampled slave, 
suddenly become liberal-minded, forbearing and independent ? " l 
It would, therefore, be sheer folly to assert that " whole genera- 
tions of mankind ought to consign themselves to a hopeless in- 
heritance of ignorance and misery " simply because, ce a nation of 
men who had been dupes and slaves for centuries were incapable 
of conducting themselves, with the wisdom and tranquillity of 
free men, as soon as some of their fetters were only partially 
loosened." l 

The French Revolution had, thus, according to Shelley, a 
message for humanity : it warned them against sudden and prema- 
ture upheavals ; it counselled tolerance and restraint. This was 
however the negative side of the Revolution ; it had its positive 
contributions as well. In spite of its excesses the movement was 

1 Revolt of Islam, Preface. 

2 Shelley, A Philosophical View of Eeform. 
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not an unmixed evil. The " enormous system of tyranny " which 
the revolution destroyed can never be resuscitated, nor can th( 
abuses it swept away reappear. " The good the revolutionists die 
live after them, their ills are interred with their bones." They 
" overthrew the hierarchy, the aristocracy and the monarchy and 
the whole of that peculiarly insolent and oppressive system on 
which they were based." Thus France is, as it were, regenerated. 
To sum up in the words of Shelley, " France occupies in this 
respect the same situation as was occupied by England at the re- 
storation of Charles II. The authors of both the Eevolutions 
proposed a greater and more glorious object than the degraded 
passions of their countrymen permitted them to attain. But in 
both cases abuses were abolished which never since have dared 
to show their face." l 



The French Revolution Us Hopes and Fears. 

The poet was fully conscious of the violent alternations of 
hopes and fears which marked the progress of the evolutionary 
movement in France. Its ideals spread far and wide and 
inspired people with new aspirations. The first outburst 
of the French Eevolution appeared to many as the dawn of the 
Millennium. In England the younger generation of poets and 
philosophers were carried away by ardour and enthusiasm. They 
seemed to discern in it a prologue to the great drama of human 
redemption. The earth seemed to wear the beauty of promise. 
If the sympathisers were thus "rapt away/' the transports of the 
actual revolutionists were indescribable. "AH men forgot them- 
selves. The place, the strange place where the scene was puss- 
ing seemed, at such moments, to forget itself. The Palais Royal 
was no longer the Palais Royal. Vice, in the grandeur of so sin- 
cere a passion, in the heat of the enthusiasm, became pure for an 
instant. The most degraded raised their heads and gazecl at the 

1 She 11 ?' A Philosophical View of Reform. 
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sky; their past life, like a dream, was gone, at least for a day ; 
they could not be virtuous, but they felt themselves heroic in the 
name of the liberties of the world ! Friends of the people, brothers 
to one another, having no longer any selfish feeling but ready to 
spare everything." * 

Soon however they, who had raised the whirlwind, could 
not control its impetuous progress. One by one, slowly but 
surely, the leaders fell victims to the popular fury they had 
excited. They died without trembling, only a bitter smile flickered 
on their lips as they remembered the sad contrast between their 
vision and the actual reality. The disillusionment of these 
martyrs was complete. Madame Roland died with unshaken 
resolution ; she bowed down to the statue of liberty and exclaimed 
in the anguish of her heart, " Oh liberty ! what crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name." 2 Desmoulins raised his voice in protest 
against the terrible happenings of the revolution and suffered the 
extreme penalty of death for his audacity ; 2 at the time of his 
execution his only regret was that he had not ''assisted the vic- 
tims of the Terror." 2 Danton, the Tribune of the People, disgust- 
ed with the later developments of the Terror, lost all interest in 
life. With an audacity peculiar to himself, he confronted his 
accusers boldly. " I have already told you," he exclaimed, " that 
nothingness will be soon my asylum. Life is a burden ; take it 
from me, I beg to be delivered from it." 8 There is a heart- 
rending pathos in such scenes; this world-weariness of the leaders 
of the Revolution cannot but leave a profound impression on our 
mind. Their proud spirit lay shattered, defeated by the inexor- 
able law of circumstances. They passed away, slowly and sadly 
yet without any complaint, into nothingness and oblivion. 

Equally poignant was the disillusionment which awaited the 
ardent believers of the revolution in England. They who expect- 
ed a Millennium of peace and goodwill, recoiled with horror 

1 Michelet, French Revolution. 

2 Thiers, French Revolution. 
3 Thiers, French Revolution. 
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from the spectacle of bloodshed which disgraced the course of ' 
the revolution in France, Their spiritual crisis was extreme. 
Their faith in the innate goodness and dignity of man as man 
was shaken to its very roots. Their dreams were shattered; 
their visions melted away like the mist of a summer morning. 
The glow of the dawn seemed to change itself, all on a sudden, 
into dull twilight. 

Being an ardent student of the Revolution, Shelley appre- 
ciated this psychological background of the movement. He had 
studied its history and could, consequently, form a very accurate 
idea of the passions then swaying the minds of men. According- 
ly the people of Argolis, * like the citizens of Paris 

" heard the startling cry, 

Like Earth's own voice lifted unconquerably 
To all her children, the unbounded mirth, 
The glorious joy of thy name Liberty ! ' ' 2 

Like them again, the hearts of these people were lifted up in joy; 

" So from that cry over the boundless hills 
Sudden was caught one universal sound, 
Like a volcano's voice, whose thunder fills 
Kemotest skies. Such glorious madness found 
A path through human hearts, with stream which drowned 
Its struggling fears and cares, dark Custom's brood." 2 

They were transported beyond themselves, beyond their petty 
cares and anxieties, into a world of idealism which purified and 
exalted their souls. 

" They knew not whence it came, but felt around 
A wide contagion poured they called aloud 
On liberty that name lived on the sunny flood." 2 

This widespread enthusiasm infected all liberal minded people. 
Their joy at what they considered to be the approach of the 

1 He volt of Islam. 

? Bevolt of Islam, IX, iii, iv. 
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Millennium was beyond all measure. " The most generous and 
amiable natures participated most intensively in these sym- 
pathies." Even scions of noble families like Lionel and 
Shelley were profoundly moved. 

" When Liberty's dear pcean fell 
'Mid murderous howls, to Lionel 
Though of great wealth and lineage high 
Yet, through the dungeon walls, there came 
Thy thrilling light, Liberty ! " l 

And its effect was instantaneous. The reformer had, so long, 
been struggling with his uncongenial environments, dreaming 
dreams and seeing visions which, he thought, were not to be 
fulfilled in his life-time. This conflict between absolutism and 
liberty, between mediaeval ideals and modern principles, now, 
filled him with new aspirations. 

" And as the meteor's midnight flame 
Startles the dreamer, sunlike truth 
Flashed on his visionary youth 
Filled him, not with love, but faith 
And hope and courage, mute in death." * 

Such was indeed the ardour which welcomed the French Kevolu- 
tion in Europe. When Prance sprang forth and sought to 
break the ponderous chains of tyranny, when she strove to 
free nations from the stifling grip of absolutism, the Revolution- 
ary thinkers were carried away beyond themselves by - their 
fervent hopes A 

" And to the clouds and waves in tameless gladness 
Shrieked until they caught immeasurable mirth 
And laughed in light and music," 2 

It seemed to be the messenger of the Human Millennium 
unmistakably pointing out the way towards the attainment of 

1 Bosaliad and Helen, 11. 612-16, also 11. 617-20. 

2 Eevolt of Islam, I, xxxix. 
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human perfection. " The old order must change," cried these 
enthusiastic supporters of the revolutionary creed, 

' ' It shall be thus no more ! too long, too long 
Sons of the glorious dead, have ye lain bound 
In darkness and in ruin/' l 

Jtlope had become strong. Justice and truth had arisen 
from their stupor of centuries and soon the thrones of the oppres- 
sors would be destroyed, and the altars of intolerance lie smould- 
ering in ruins. Well might Laon's heart rejoice, well might 
it beat loud and fast in response to the surging emotions of the 
day. 2 

Soon, however, the days of public rejoicings were past, 
times were altered. The dreams and visions which had inspir- 
ed the friends of freedom faded into nothingness, blurred by the 
contending passions of the moment. Men were again deceived 
by words and shows. Faith regained her supremacy over- the 
human mind and people cowered at the slightest frown of their 
oppressors. The out-worn creed which had been superseded 
became stronger and a blight seemed to fall upon humanity at 
large 

" Many then wept, not tears but gall 
Within their hearts, like drops which fall 
Wasting the fountain-stone away." s 

Even Lionel withered away ; misery lay like a pestilence on 
his soul. He was stricken deep with despair and sorrow over- 
whelmed his proud spirit. 4 

In the Revolt of Islam also Laon fell on evil days and evil 
tongues ; but unlike Lionel, unlike all English supporters of 
revolutionary principles, his spirit was not broken. Neither 
sorrow nor defeat could stifle his noble aspirations. On the 

1 Hevolt of Islam, II, xiii. 

2 Revolt of Islam, II, xii. 

3 Rosalind and Helen, 11. 721-23, 11. 695 et seq. 

4 Ibid, 11. 691, et seq. 
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contrary, each failure seemed to strengthen his convictions. 
Encompassed round by dangers, threatened by the direst punish- 
ments, he, like the heroic victims of the Eevolutionary Terror, 
like Danton, Desmoulins and Madame Roland, faced death with 
a smiling countenance/ 

Neither Lionel nor Laon lost faith in the ideals of his youth. 
Failures could not unnerve them nor could the apparent insuffi- 
ciency of their principles shake their convictions. They were 
no apostates, nor did they seek to justify their apostacy by violent 
denunciation of their former opinions. For Shelley could not 
understand Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey. To him, they 
appeared as " most ardent and tender-hearted worshippers of the 
public good,' 1 indeed; but worshippers sorely deluded by their 
early disappointments. They seemed to have been ruined by 
" what a partial glimpse of the events they deplored appeared 
to show as the melancholy desolation of all their hopes." 2 And 
Shelley lamented very pathetically the change which had come 
over their opinions. He mourned that Wordsworth who had shone 
as a lone star guiding shipwrecked mariners to their port, and 
stood like a rock-built refuge above the blind and battling 
multitude, should, all at once, fall back to the rear. "In 
honoured poverty" exclaimed Shelley in the anguish of 
his heart, . " 

" In honoured poverty thy voice did weave 
Songs consecrate to truth and liberty, 
Deserting these, thou leavest me to grieve . / 

Thus having been, that thou shouldst cease to be." 8 - ' - - - 

This enthusiastic admirer of the French Kevolution, however, 
refused to despair- The earth might become ..the garbage 
of tyrants, all efforts for the redemption of man might fail, yet 
he would not "steep his hearth "in tears.. For however successful 

1 Eevolt of Islam, XI, siv. 

2 Eevolt of Islam, Preface. 

3 To Wordsworth (1816). - 
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and triumphant the forces of Misrule might appear to be for the 
present, their triumph could not last long. They were bound 
to fail in the long run, defeated a/nd humbled by the powers of 
good. 1 



The Revolution Its Personalities. 

Shelley did not directly embody in his poems, any of the 
outstanding personalities connected with the revolutionary move- 
ment in France. When he described how women took a very 
prominent part in the Kevolution of Argolis he might have had 
before his mind's eye, Madame Roland or Madame Desmoulins. 
When he narrated how they would often participate in 
the heroic deeds of the awakened metropolis 2 he might 
have based his descriptions on the activities of those French 
women who inspired their husbands, friends and relatives 
by their presence in the tumults of Paris. 

Of all the characters of the French Bevolution, 

Charlotte Corday made the profoundest impression on the 

poet. Her unselfish nature and her enthusiastic devotion 

to the cause of liberty could not but inspire him with 

an ardent faith in revolutionary principles. Her life was 

unblemished and her mind was active and restless. She 

left her father's house to participate, with greater freedom, 

in the revolutionary movement. Youthful though she was, she 

exerted herself in its cause and became intoxicated with the 

idea of a republic properly constituted. The excesses of the 

revolution seemed to shatter all her youthful visions and she 

wrote to her father that as the troubles of France were daily 

growing more and more frightful, she wanted to seek quiet and 



1 Bevolfc of Islam, I, 

2 Ibid, IV, xx-xxii. 
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safety in England. But this was a mere pretext. Determined to 
carry out what she considered to be her mission in life this brave 
maiden deliberately went to Marat's house, " calm as an angel 
in the dragon's den " and there ' ? braved death for liberty and 
truth " by removing that execrable monster from the world. 

Very early in life Shelley had been weighed down by ' ? the 
woes of lost mankind" and ""the ceaseless rage of kings." 
His mind dwelt on the miseries of oppressed nations when they 
groaned under the " fell and wild misrule " of their tyrants. 
And one of the most prominent figures which floated before 
his imagination to offer him solace in the midst of his 
despairing thoughts, was that of Charlotte Corday. 

' ' Fairer than the spirits of the air 

More graceful than the Sylph of symmetry 
Than the enthusiast's fancied love more fair;" 

it brightened with its radiance the visionary moments in the 
life of the weary poet. She was one of that " heavenly band " 
who "enthroned in roseate light " " strewed flowers of bliss 
that never fade away." And. in lines instinct with the admira- 
tion of youth, Shelley celebrated the daring which enabled 
" this loved glory of her sex " to tear 

" From its base shrine a despot's haughty soul 
To laugh at sorrow in secure despair, 
To mock, with smiles, life's lingering control, 
And triumph mid the griefs that round her fate 

did roll. 1 

The shadow of her personality brooded over many a charac- 
ter of Shelley's poetical compositions. She transformed with 
her hues heroines of his imagination and we seem to catch 



1 Fragments of Margaret Nicholson, Epithalamium of Francis Bavaillac and Charlotte 
Corday. 
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her accents when the lady in the Revolt of Islam exulted in 
her activities 

" How to that vast and peopled city led, 

Which was a field of holy warfare then, 
I walked among the dying and the dead 

And shared in fearless deeds with evil men 
Calm as an angel in the dragon's den 

How I braved death for liberty and truth, 
And spurned at peace, and power, and fame and when 
Those hopes had lost the glory of their youth 

How sadly I returned " l 

Such stray hints are interspersed throughout his poems but- 
there is no consistent attempt at idealising the portraits of the 
revolutionary leaders of France. On the contrary, his characters" 
were of a different type altogether. He appeared to have 
used an indirect method of criticism. He did not denounce 
the revolutionary leaders outright, but went to work more 
subtly, bringing out their defects and inconsistencies by contrast 
and comparison with the ideal beings of his own creation. 

In Lionel of Rosalind and Helen Shelley sought to portray 
the character of such an ideal revolutionary thinker. Unlike the 
greatest protagonists of this movement, Lionel did not lose the 
balance of his mind even in the midst of unsettling incidents nor 
did he stand a silent spectator of such mighty happenings. His 
sympathy went out to the down-trodden and the oppressed ; with 
an unflinching faith in the future redemption of man he 

" passed amid the strife of men, 

And stood at the throne of armed power 

Pleading for a world of woe; 

Secure as one on a rock-built tower 

O'er the wrecks which the surge trails to and fro 

'Mid the passions wild of human kind 

He stood like a spirit calming them." 2 

1 C/. Tbiers French Revolution. Revolt of Islam, I, xliv. 

2 Bosalind and Helen, 11. 630 et seq.. 
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He had the courage of a hero and the serenity of an angel. 
The pomp of power could not overwhelm him, nor could the 
passions of the moment carry him off his feet. Strong-minded 
and strong-willed, Lionel determined at the very outset the future 
course of his action; undeterred by adverse circumstances, or the 
tumultuous proceedings of the revolutionary movement itself, he 
clung to this path, irrespective of all consequences and did not 
swerve an inch from it. Prance, Shelley seemed to assert, 
needed the services of such strong-minded leaders, especially at 
that critical juncture of her national existence. They alone 
could restrain popular frenzy and guide popular enthusiasm into 
channels of ordered progress. For their words alone 

" could bind 

Like music the lulled crowd and steer 
That torrent of unquiet dream, 
Which mortals, truth and reason deem 
But is revenge and fear and pride." l 

Such another character was Laon of Argolis in the Revolt 
of Islam. Like Lionel his heart went out ! in sympathy to the 
poor and the oppressed multitude. He observed the abject 
servility of his countrymen, their superstitious terrors, their 
stifled aspirations and his spirit was weighed down with despon- 
dency. But he looked back upon the glorious past ; and the 
" dwellings of a race of mightier men," and " monuments of less 
ungentle creeds/' 2 all told him in language which he could well 
interprete the history of his own country and filled his mind 
with new confidence and hope. "Such man has been," 
exclaimed Laon, 

" Such man has been, such may yet become! 
Aye, wiser, greater, gentler even than they 
Who, on the fragments of yon shattered dome 
Have stamped the sign of power.*' 3 

i Eosalind and Helen, 11. 636-40. 2 EeYolt of Islam, II, xi, 

3 Ibid, II, xii. 
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Thus upheld in despair, he gradually became convinced that 
the system of society then prevalent, unjust and iniquitous as 
it was, could never last long. The suppressed masses were only* 
biding their time and when the opportune moment would arrive, 
they were sure to rise to a man. The whirlwind thus raised, 
would never stop at anything, it would break down all opposition, 
crush all impediments, 

' ' Scatter in its gust 
The thrones of the oppressor " l 

and destroy the altars of the tyrannical clergy. The ground 
would, then, hide the last vestiges of tyranny and absolutism and 
the idols which had so long been betraying the faith of humanity 
would vanish, never to reappear. 1 

So complete was his conversion to this new ideal that, all on 
a sudden, there arose in his mind a spontaneous desire to proclaim 
his new faith to all the world, an earnest resolution to rouse his 
fellowmen into consciousness of the realities of life. 

11 ......... 1 will arise and awaken 

The multitude and like a sulphurous hill, 
Which, on a sudden, from its snows has shaken 
The swoon of ages, it shall burst and fill 
The world with cleansing fire." 2 

Unlike the leaders of the Revolution, he was never carried 
away by the emotions of the moment. He never lost his mental 
balance. Calm and serene, he stood four-square to all the winds 
that blew. The mighty earthquake shook the superstructure 
of society to its very foundations, yet it could not touch him. 
He was unshaken and remained steadfast like " a tower whose 
marble walls the languid storms withstand." 2 

When revenge and fear made the patriots lose their wonted 
composure, Laon, instead of swimming with the stream, 



* Revolt of fslam, II, xiiu 
2 Ibid, II, xiv. 
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stepped aside and restrained the frenzy of his excited followers. 
The fierce passions of the Revolutionary movement raged around 
him, yet he remained stern and unmoved like a rock. The 
waves tumultuously dashed against him only to return broken 
and frustrate. Unlike Danton, Robespierre and other leaders 
of revolutionary France, Laon did not participate in its ex- 
cesses; he did not want to strike terror into the heart of his 
enemies. On the contrary, uninfluenced by the intoxication of 
violence which, time and again, infected his followers, this 
ideal leader of Shelley won his object of life, not by force of 
arms nor by terrible vengeance, but by love and sympathy. 1 
Unlike the French Patriots he never sought " to high justice 
make her chosen sacrifice." a He would rather wish that 

" ..................... to the despair 

Of him whom late they cursed, a solace sweet 
His very victims brought soft looks and speeches 

meet." 3 

and never failed to impress upon his followers that 

" ............ the chastened will 

Of virtue sees that justice is the light 

Of love nor revenge, and terror and despite." 4 

When occasion arose, this courageous leader of the revo- 
lutionary forces, did not shrink from placing himself in 
jeopardy for the safety of his own enemies. 5 It was not for 
nothing that Shelley had carefully studied the progress of the 
French Revolution and watched " the passions which rise 
and spread, and sink and change, amongst assembled multi- 
tudes of men," G The excesses of the terror had sunk deep into 
his sensitive mind. They did not indeed shake his belief in 
the innate goodness of human nature nor his firm convic- 
tion that the principles which seemed to be submerged by such 



1 Revolt of Islam, V, is, et seq. 4 Ibid, V, xxxiv. 

2 Ibid, V, xxxii. 5 JMd. v > *iii. 

3 Ibid, V, xxxiv, 6 UM> Preface, 
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tempestuous proceedings were sure to triumph in the end 
They simply strengthened his innate reverence for non-violence 
and increased his disgust for ill-regulated passions. Thi 
characters of Laon and Lionel were only the expression of this 
tendency in the poet's mind, his considered criticism of the 
Terror. And this criticism was all the more effective because 
it was so unobtrusive and indirect. 



The French Revolution and the Revolt of Islam. 

Shelley had been, very early in life, attracted by the 
mighty events of the French Eevolution. It was a movement 
" startling and vast " which, even after its apparent cessation, 
seemed according to him, to be simmering beneath the common- 
place incidents of his age. It swiftly moved towards a drastic 
reconstruction of society according to liberal principles, and 
was fraught with much good and much evil for humanity at 
large. As such the poet never forgot the great significance of 
this enigma which had baffled most of his contemporaries. 
Already in 1812, the idea of exhibiting the manners and 
customs of pre-revolutionary Prance and the defects of the 
revolutionary movement itself, in the form of a tale, had taken 
possession of him. Its composition had compelled him to post- 
pone the execution of the poem for which he had beep 
preparing so long ; and he waited eagerly for its completion 
in the near future. 1 From 1812 to 1817, the year when he 
wrote the Revolt of Islam, the one pre-occupation of his 
mind was the French Revolution. 2 In 1817, ' 'deeply moved 
by the misery of England, the feverish hopes and fears of the, 



1 Shelley, Letter to Miss Lo^el (Jan. 2, 181 U), also Letter to Elizabeth 
(Jan. 7, 1812). 

2 The frequent references to the French Revolution iu his Address to the Irish Peopjft 
and his Proposals for an Association, support this view. His Preface to the Revolt of Mm 
Jjas an illuminating analysis of the movement which is very significant. 
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people/ 5 " the triumph of reaction at home and abroad," the 
bitter persecution of liberal thinkers and the vindictive activities 
of triumphant Autocracy, this poet of the Revolution sought 
for a theme wherein he could unburden his mind to his contem* 
poraries. He looked at the French Revolution and it seemed 
to give him ample materials for a prophetic vision. (< He saw 
the terror, the despair, the apathy, the recoil, consequent on the 
violence and excesses in France ; and seeing these and gazing 
into the past and the future he did not despair he hoped. It 
was his desire to rekindle in men the aspiration towards a 
happier condition of moral and political society/' 1 Not only 
so, he wanted further to place before his readers the horrors 
of a violent outburst of popular fury in all their nakedness ; to 
depict the narrow egoisms, greeds and grosser passions of men 
which devastate society in times of crises ; and to paint in vivid 
contrast the true ideals of a bloodless revolution inspired by the 
highest principles of justice and equity, uncontaminated by 
turbulent passions and bloody excesses. Out of the materials he 
had gathered by his critical study of the revolutionary 
movement in France, he created a visionary world of his own 
wherein he could fulfil his long-cherished desire of painting in 
bright colours his beau ideal of a silent yet swift national 
upheaval. And the result was the Revolt of Islam. 

The Revolt of Islam marked, in fact, the highest point of the 
influence exercised by the French revolutionary movement on 
the mind of Shelley. Mary Shelley observed in her journal 2 
that immediately before the composition of the poem the poet 
was, to all intents and purposes, immersed in the revolutionary 
literature of France. He read the history of that movement 
and was highly impressed by its magnitude and significance ; 
and such studies certainly led him to depict, in the Revolt 
of Islam " a western nation" in the throes of a conflict 
between despotism and the modern ideals of freedom. 

1 Dowden, Life of Shelley. 

2 Mary's Journal, April, 1817. Quoted by Dowden (Life of Shelley). 
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"The Scene/' the poet was careful to point out, 
supposed to be laid in Constantinople and Modern Greece but 
without any such attempt at minute delineation of Mahometan 
manners. It is, in fact, a tale illustrative of an European 
nation, acted upon by the opinions of what has been called 
(erroneously as I think) the modern philosophy and contending 
with antient notions and the supposed advantage derived from 
them to those who support them." 1 "It is," he very signifi- 
cantly asserted, " a revolution of this kind that is the lean ideal, 
as it were, of the French Revolution but produced by the in- 
fluence of individual genius and not out of general knowledge." 1 

Argolis is a city of Shelley's imagination, a place where the- 
evil effects of age-long tyranny have stamped out, as it were 
the divinity in man. The social and political injustices pre^ 
valent there, 2 the oppressions of the king, the nobles and 
the clergy/ the soul-killing atmosphere of its intellectual 
subservience 2 are all strongly reminiscent of Paris on the eve 
of the French Revolution. The intellectual ferment working 
among its people, 3 the violent alternations of their hopes and 
fears, 4 their self-sacrifice and audacious courage also remind 
us of that storm-tost city in the midst of the greatest upheaval 
recorded in history. The very purpose for which the poem was 
written, viz., to illustrate "the progress of individual mind 
aspiring after excellence and devoted to the love of mankind " ; 
its impatience of oppressions; and as a result of its efforts 
" the awakening of an immense nation from their slavery to 
a true sense of moral dignity and freedom" shows interesting 
points of resemblance with the tendencies of the revolutionary 
movement in France. Not only so, the most significant 
incidents of the French Eevolution itself left such a great 
impression on the imaginative temperament of the poet that 
whenever he sought to portray, in the Revolt of Islam, the causes 

1 Shelley, Letter to A Publisher (Oct. 13, 1817). 3 7^,7 jy 

2 Revolt of Islam, II. 4 ^ . ' _ 
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of such an upheaval in the city of his imagination, his 
descriptions, consciously or unconsciously, seem to be coloured 
by episodes in the revolutionary movement. In fact the 
Revolt of Islam appears to satisfy all the conditions of a 
T tale or poein ' which the youthful enthusiast was eager 
to write " for the purpose of exhibiting the causes of the 
failure of the French Bevolution." 

The French Revolution was a contest between the obsolete 
ideals of absolutism and autocracy on the one hand and an earnest 
zeal for the attainment of freedom on the other. The entire 
Trench nation was, at that time, divided into two hostile parties 
the aristocracy and the populace, the privileged few and 
the down-trodden many. The Aristocrats and the court 
beheld with dismay the mighty changes around them. The 
great movements of thought and action which stirred the 
people of France and expressed themselves in indelible letters 
on the pages of their national history only bewildered them. 
Neither the queen, the head of the Aristocratic party, nor her 
councillors could understand, far less appreciate, the tremendous 
events which were happening every day. The nation was 
traversing the track of centuries in as many years and naturally 
the nobles who still clung to the older ideals of feudalism could 
not keep pace with it. When they expected a revolt, they 
were confronted with a revolution. 1 

Gradually, however, the inner significance of the movement 
revealed itself to the privileged classes. They resisted and, 
when resistance seemed hopeless in the face of the universal 
enthusiasm then prevalent, these hardened diplomats, inured, 
for ages, to an atmosphere of intrigue, sought to regain by 
duplicity what they had lost by the stress of circumstances. 
They tried to inflame the Paris mob to orgies of excesses ; 
they sought to buy off the more powerful leaders of the 



1 Cf. the answer of Duke de Liancourfc to the king : " Sire it is not a revolt 
but a revolution.'* 
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revolutionary movement itself ; they appealed to the monarchs 
of Europe for succour and fomented civil war at home. 1 

Shelley was fully cognisant of these aspects of the French 
Revolution ; and the consternation and dismay of the Aristo- 
cracy at the rising of the populace was very truthfully depicted 
in his Revolt of Islam. The tyrants of the golden city of 
Argolis, its ministers of fraud, its nobility and clergy, trem- 
bled at voices which were heard about the streets voices of 
the awakened masses roused to a sense of their inherent rights 
and eager to overthrow all impediments io the way of their 
progress. They felt in their heart of hearts that the people 
were no longer blind but were fully alive to their own interest ; 
that truth had illuminated their mind and dispelled ignorance 
therefrom. They could, consequently, scarce dissemble the lies 
of their own heart and even judges now grew pale in their 
judgment- seats, 2 

Equally conscious was he of the double game which the 
court played. LikeDanton 3 and other leaders of the Revolution, 
Shelley seemed to regard the king as responsible for all the in- 
trigues of the court. The suspicions of the Republicans that 
even in his captivity the king was hatching plots 4 against the 
nation found an echo in his mind. And the picture, that he 
painted, of the tyrant of Argolis was strangely similar to the Repub- 
lican portraiture of King Louis XVI of Prance. This Tyrant, 
according to Shelley, was utterly callous to the sufferings of his 
people and spent his time in luxury and amusement. A 
weak and vacillating monarch, he cowered like a poltroon before 
the angry expostulations of his own subjects, but once relieved, 



1 For details, vide Michelet French Revolution ; Thiers, History of the French 
Revolution. 

2 Revolt of Islam, IV, xiv. 

3 Danton's Speech, Aug. 7, 17<,M (vide Thiers, French Revolution). 

4 Charges against Louis XVI (vide Thiers, French Revolution). 
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relapsed to his own older self. A traitor to his country, he robed 
his countenance in lies and 

" even at the hour 

When he was snatched from death, then o'er the globe 
With secret signs from many a mountain-tower, 
With smoke by day, and fire by night, the power 
Of kings and priests, those dark conspirators, 
He called." l 

The appeals of the nobles of Prance did not go in vain. Prussia, 
Austria and Bussia, though hostile in their varied interests and 
bitterly jealous of one another could not meekly accept the 
challenge of newly-awakened Democracy. They were apprehen- 
sive lest the ideals and principles advocated by the revolutionary 
thinkers of a neighbouring country should, in course of time, 
filter down to their own people and excite them with new hopes 
and aspirations. They who had, so long, been firmly established 
on traditions of absolutism, felt the impact of new ideas and 
seemed to become conscious of the coming danger. We are, 
consequently, confronted all on a sudden with the extraordinary 
spectacle of these great nations forgetting their ancient animo- 
sities and banding themselves together for the extinction of 
Eepublicanism in France, and the re-establishment, on its ruins, 
of the autocracy of the Bourbon line, 2 

What marks out the Revolution in Argolis as a counterpart 
of the Revolution in France, is the identical manner in which 
the Prussian and Russian monarchs are represented as coming 
to the rescue of its dethroned tyrant. They forgot their rivalries, 
" strange natures made a brotherhood of 111," 3 and 

" Teuton and Frank and millions whom the wings 
Of Indian breezes lull, and many a band 
The Arctic Anarch sent, and Idumia's sand 



Fertile in prodigies and lies." 4 

1 Kevolt of Islam, X, vii. 3 Eevolt of Islam, X, vi. 

2 Michelet, French Kevolution, 4 Ibid, X, v apd vi. 
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They came rushing forth to overwhelm and crush the revolu- 
tionary forces by the very weight of their arms. The banded 
monarchs of the world were now determined to save themselves 
at all costs. 

" And from the utmost realms of the earth came pouring 
The banded slaves whom every despot sent 
At that throned traitor's summons ; like the roaring 
Of fire, whose floods the wild deer circumvent 
In the scorched pastures of the south; so bent 
The armies of the leagued kings around 
Their files of steel and flame; the continent 
Trembled as with a zone of ruin bound 
Beneath their feet, the sea shook with their Navies' sound." { 

a very accurate picture, this, of the determined march of 
the mighty Austrian and Prussian hosts against the republican 
armies of France. 

Like the ardent Republicans of those days, Shelley was 
vehement in his denunciation of these anti-revolutionary cam- 
paigns. Those who can fight against such a revolution are not 
men; they are mere 

" multitude of moving heartless things 

Whom slaves call men;" 2 

sheep who come obediently at the call of the shepherd to sacrifice 
their lives in the battlefield. 

Not only were the frontiers of France thus jeopardised 
but her internal peace was rudely shaken. Compelled to resign 
their privileges, exposed, in almost all instances, to the 
fury of the multitude, the nobles had been nursing their 
resentment in secret. They secretly worked upon the credulity 
and sentiments of the ignorant peasantry who were still 
attached to the ancient traditions. In La Vendee and Brittany, 
the conservative people, unable to keep pace with the progress of 

1 Revolt of Islam, X, iv. Does 'navies' here refer to the English? 

2 Ibid, X, v. 
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the times and inflamed by the passionate remonstrances of those 
whom they had, for ages, regarded as their natural leaders and 
masters, revolted against the central authority. Meantime, the 
clergy, the majority of whom had, very early in the Revolution, 
sided with the popular party, now made common cause with the 
nobility. They were scared away by the reforms in the ecclesi- 
astical administration of the country which were being introduc- 
ed by the revolutionary party in Prance. Highly incensed at 
the steps which had been taken for the abolition of tithes and the 
confiscation of ecclesiastical property, indignant at the creation 
of constitutional priests and the insistence by the state, on every 
clergyman's taking the oath of civism, the priests now tried all 
possible means for creating dissensions among the people. They 
preached violent sermons against the National Assembly and its 
supporters, threatened with excommunication and ultimate hell, 
those who had received their sacraments from priests appointed 
by the state, misused their privilege of holding religious meetings 
in secret places and thus sought to rouse the whole country en 
masse against the new order of things, 1 

The results were deplorable. A civil war, remarkable for 
bitterness and cruelty, took place in two of the most important 
provinces of France. The entire countryside was devastated, 
cornfields burnt, homesteads destroyed and unbearable hardships 
inflicted on the people. Yet in the midst of . such dire distress, 
Revolutionary France became victorious, The enthusiasm of its 
supporters, the heroism of its soldiers, made its arms triumphant 
over all obstacles. After anxious years of fratricidal war linger- 
ing wearily in the countryside, the followers of the disgruntled 
clergy and the suppressed nobility dwindled away and the 
revolutionary principles which had, slowly but surely, been 
establishing themselves among the people, were now based on 
foundations rendered more secure by their late struggles. 2 

1 & 2 Thiers, History of the French Revolution. 
Michelet; French Revolution, 
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In Argolis too, when the tyrant knew that his power was 
gone, he still waited patiently for a reaction in his favour. Even 
in the midst of his despair, when the entire atmosphere seemed 
to be hostile to his own interests, he was often upheld by the 
faith 

1 ' That perfidy and custom, gold and prayer, 
And whatsoe'er, when force is impotent, 
To Fraud the sceptre of the world has lent, 
Might, as he judged, confirm his failing sway." T 

This hope gave him new vigour and new energy. It seemed 
to offer him a fresh opportunity for regaining his lost power and 
influence. And thus assured he sent, all over the city, 
priests to intimidate the so-called rebels with their curses and 
imprecations. 

Accordingly, 

" grave and hoary men were bribed to tell 

From seats where law is made the slave of wrong, 
How glorious Athens, in her splendour, fell 
Because her sons were free/ 1 2 

They laid special stress on the sacredness of the existing order 
of things and were never weary of pointing out the advantages 
of peace and tranquillity. . 

They preached, 

" that among 

Mankind, the many to the few belong, 
By Heaven, and Nature, and Necessity. 

They said, that age was truth, and that the young 
Marred with wild hopes the peace of slavery, 

With which old times and men had quelled the vain 

and free," 3 



I Revolt of Islam, IX, xiii. 
ft Ibid, IX, xiv. 
3 Ibid, IX, xiy, 
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Even the theological argument was not absent : 

1 ' And with the falsehood of their poisonous lips 

They breathed on the enduring memory 
Of sages and bards, a brief eclipse." l 

They suggested that all who went against orthodox principles 
were false and pernicious. There was only one correct opinion, 
only one teacher whom men should follow ; the rest were 
impostors sent to try the faith of human beings and lead them 
astray whenever opportunity occurred* 

" There was one teacher who necessity 
Had armed with strength a nd wrong against mankind 
His slave and his avenger aye to be." 2 

Men were no longer radiant with hope and joy; they had, no 
longer, any power to develop and perfect their latent faculties; 
nay more, they were not meant for perfection. But, on the 
contrary, they 

" ...were weak and sinful, frail and blind." 3 

The will alone, of the one great Preceptor, the Eedeemer of 
Mankind, Was one of peace and we, the common people 

" Should seek for nought on earth but toil and misery, 4 
for 

" Thus we might avoid the hell, hereafter.'* 5 

Meantime the entire world of thought had been transformed. 
These hypocritical priests might curse and lie; they might strive 
their utmost to rekindle fanaticism and superstition in the minds 
of their followers; yet they could make but little impression on 
the common people. For, unlike the French, the inhabitants of 
Shelley's ideal world, could, within a very short period of time, 
throw off the shackles of age-long superstitions and traditionary 

1 & 2 Revolt of Islam, IX, xv. 

3 Ibid, IX, xv, 

4 Ibid, IX, xv. 

5 Ibid, IX, xvi. 
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beliefs. The French peasants might fear the curses of 
their priests; they might become inflamed with fanatic zeal b 
the exhortations of their spiritual guides. They might, as a 
consequence, rise to a man against the revolutionary regime of 
their own land. But the masses of Shelley's Argolis were, made 
of far other stuff. They remained unmoved. Once enlightened, 
they could, no longer, be slaves to orthodoxy/ The appeals of 
the priests, consequently, sounded hollow to them. The priests 
felt that 

< their sway was past, and tears and laughter 

Clung to their hoary hair, withering the pride 
Which, in their hollow hearts, dared still abide." l 

Although the tyrant of Argolis might, like the plotters of the 
counter-revolution in France, scatter money and promises indis- 
criminately among the people, yet all his endeavours to create 
dissensions in the rank of the revolutionary forces were fruitless. 

" And gold was scattered through the streets, and wine 
Flowed at a hundred feasts within the walls; " 2 

even as wine did flow in the parties which the Queen gave to 
welcome the officers loyal to the throne and the cause of 
Aristocracy. Yet all their efforts were unsuccessful. 

' ' In vain ! the steady towers in heaven did shine 
As they were wont, nor at the priestly call 
Left Plague her banquet in the Ethiop's hall, 
Nor famine from the rich man's portal came/' :i 

The atmosphere was completely changed. The older tradi- 
tions and ideals could no longer appeal to the imagination of the 
common people. Enlightened by their newly acquired know- 
ledge and upheld by a sense of their own innate dignity and 



1 Revolt of Islam, IX, xvi. 
2 & 3 Ibid, IX, xvii. 
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worth they no longer succumbed to temptations or the eor- 
ruptive influences of greed and fanaticism. 

" Gold was as a god whose faith began 

To fade, so that its worshippers were few, 

And faith itself, which, in the heart of man 

Gives shape, voice, name, to spectral Terror, knew 

Its downfall. And the cold sneers of calumny were vain, 

The union of the Free with discord's brand to stain." l 

The people of Prance were constantly alarmed by these 
plots of the nobles and the counter-propaganda of the clergy. 
At the very outset of the Eevolution, the inhabitants of Paris 
found themselves besieged, as it were, by the powerful forces of 
the king. Unaccustomed to war and untaught in the mysteries 
of arms, they regarded themselves as helpless pawns who were 
completely at the mercy of the king and the- nobles. News from 
abroad, of the immigration of the nobles to foreign countries, and 
their incitement of foreign monarchs to take up arms for the 
suppression of republicanism exasperated them all the more. 
Suspicions that the royalist forces were marching against them 
were, in their opinion, fully confirmed by the powers which were 
being lavishly bestowed upon their officers. Thus exasperated, 
thus bewildered, they resolved to arm themselves in self-defence. 
The cry "to arms, to arms/' was, time and again, heard among 
the populace, as they congregated together in their meeting 
places. But their efforts for procuring arms were, at first, 
unsuccessful. Baffled in their attempts, the people became 
indignant and furious. They searched all possible places for 
weapons and threatened the municipal authorities of Paris with 
th^ direst consequences. Popular commotion reached the height 
of its power and the authorities were finally intimidated into 
distributing 50,000 pikes among the citizens of Paris. 2 



Revolt of Islam, IX, xviii. 
Vide Thiers, French Eevolution. 
Michelet, French Revolution. 
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This state of affairs was very significantly painted by Shelley 
in his Revolt of Islam, Cantos V and VI. The revolutionary 
forces of his Ideal City, however, did not forearm themselves^ 
They did not become exasperated at mere rumours. Yet the same 
atmosphere of suspense and indicisioni was there. Even after 
the solemn acceptance of the great oath of fraternity, the city 
was shaken, as Paris was shaken after the first Federation, to its 
very basis, as it were, by fears, vague and indefinite in their 
nature, regarding the future progress of the movement. The 
rejoicings of the triumphant people were suddenly smothered 
even at their very inception, Laon and his followers had just 
arrived at the gates of the city when 

" ,.none knew whence or why 

Disquiet on the multitude did fall." l 

Even as in Paris during the critical period of the Kevolu- 
tion, troops of wild-eyed women, infuriated and exasperated by 
the alleged cowardice of its leaders, would often burst into the 
National Assembly Hall itself, so also in Argolis, the City of 
Shelley's imagination, there passed by, at intervals, 

" A troop of wild-eyed women, by the shrieks 
Of their own terror driven, tumultuously 
Hifeher and thither hurrying with pale cheeks ' ' 2 

each one seeking a sudden refuge from an unknown fear. 

The same suspicions excited the multitude the fear of the 
royalist forces, and of the external invaders. The masses were 
carried away by panic and gave up, in their consternation, 
all thoughts of resistance and defence. Laon alone, in whom 
the poet sought to portray an ideal revolutionary leader, calm, 
collected and brave in the midst of the wildest commotions,' 
was left to mourn 

" Then rallying cries of treason and of danger 
Resounded : and' They come ! to arms ! to arms I 

1 & 2 Bevolt of Islam, VI, ii. 
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The tyrant is amongst us, and the stranger 

Comes to enslave us in his name ! to arms 1 * 

In vain : for Panic, the pale fiend who charms 

Strength to forswear her right, those millions swept 

Like waves before the tempest these alarms 

Came to me, as to know their cause I lept 

On the gate's turret, and in rage and grief and scorn 

I wept." 1 

Moreover the people of Argolis were not aggressive like the 
citizens of Paris. They never took arms except in self-defence, 
nor do we find in the entire history of its revolution any 
such outburst of popular fury as stained the glories of the 
French Eevolution at almost every stage of its development. 
The Aristocrats of Argolis and their minions were the first to 
attack and in the vivid description that Shelley gave, of the first 
on set of the anti-revolutionary forces, we get a glimpse, as it 
were, of what the patriots of France regarded to be the 
probable consequences of the machinations of the King and the 
Nobility. In the portrayal of these different scenes, Shelley 
seemed to visualise the fears and suspicions of the popular 
leaders in Paris. In prophetic vision he seemed to look stead- 
fastly on the conflagration which might, then, have spread over 
the entire city. He listened to the distant rumblings of the 
gathering storm, its yells of victory and screams of woe. 
He saw the people swept away and winced at the fearful glow 
of bombs which flared overhead. Before his far-seeing poetic 
eye, " the terrible bolts " of the " red artillery " fell upon the 
congregated masses of the people and mangled them beyond 
recognition. The cavalry swept over the plains, " their red 
swords flashing in the unrisen sun." In compact masses they 
mo^ed along 

'* And with loud laughter for their tyrant reap 
A harvest sown with other hopes." 2 

1 Revolt of Islam, VI, iii, 
2 
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It was as if the entire French army with the aged marshal! at its 
head were sweeping through the Champ de Mars, carrying 
death and destruction wherever it went and crushing under * 
the weight of its arms all popular efforts and all popular move- 
ments. The revolutionary forces were in immediate danger of 
annihilation; and then alone did the people " feel the might of 
virtuous shame ' ' and stand at bay upheld by the very hope 
which desperation breeds. At first they stood silent, disdainful 
of the wrongs inflicted upon them; trying to defeat the efforts 
of armed forces by the sheer weight of numbers and silently 
enduring all oppressions. This picture of the passive resistance in 
Argolis was in direct contrast to the tumults and popular excesses 
of the Paris mobs. There were, among the citizens of this 
ideal state, a superhuman calmness and a superhuman spirit" 
of endurance totally absent in the activities of the excited masses 
of Paris. But all the heroic fortitude of the people proved fruitless 
and finally the instinct of self-preservation triumphed. In a 
desperate moment, the multitude sought arms and found them. 1 

f ' Within a cave upon the hill were found 
A bundle of rude pffces, the instrument 
Of those who war but on their native ground 
For natural rights; a shout of joyance sent 
Even from our hearts the wide air pierced and rent 
As those few arms the bravest and the best 
Seized and each sixth, thus armed, did now present 
A line which covered and sustained the rest, 
A confident phalanx, which the foe on every side invest," 2 

It was not, however, conflicts of this nature which could, ac- 
cording to the poet, bring about the redemption of man. From his 
early life Shelley was averse to all forms of violence. He regard- 
ed it to be a hindrance rather than an aid to human progress. 
The only point which the'youthful revolutionary reiterated, time 
and again, in his Addresses to the Irish People or his Proposals for 

1 Revolt of Islam, VI, ix-xii. 
3 Ibid, VI, xiii. 
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Associations of Philanthropists was that reformers should, on no 
account, have recourse to force. According to him the best way 
to ensure the liberation of oppressed humanity is by developing 
amongst them a sense of fraternal sympathy. Man can become 
great not by destruction but by the reconstruction of human 
society on an entirely new basis of Love. This is the great 
principle which the poet vaguely suggested in Queen Mob. The 
future Millennium which he pictured before his prophetic 
imagination is one where consentaneous love binds all indivi- 
duals x into one great community. Love inspires all great 
actions and redeems human nature from the pettinesses of 
everyday life; 2 and the spirit of cosmic love alone, can 
bring about the regeneration of man. 3 It delivers humanity 
from the bondage of positive Institutions which had, for centu- 
ries, been suppressing its independent aspirations. 

It was, therefore, only natural for him, to deliberately suggest 
throughout the Revolt of Islam the principle of non-resistance to 
evil: The popular forces meekly endured all hardships and all 
oppressions inflicted upon them by royalists and aristocrats. They 
did not wish to win by force of violence but by their rational 
principles and the innate dignity of their actions. Thus did Laon 
restrain his followers from all popular excesses. Thus did 
Gythna strike pity and terror into the heart of her very enemies. 
Those aspects alone, of the French Revolution, which lay special 
emphasis upon the fraternal nature of their movement, could 
\ave any significance for the mind of Shelley. Others might 
suggest to the poet details of episodes, hints for personalities, or 
general outlines of events but they did not give him enough 
materials for a sustained course of action. It was only the federa- 
tion and similar activities of Revolutionary France that suggested 
to him principles according to which the future redemption 
of man might be brought about. 

1 Queen Mab, VIU, 1. 107, 

2 Defence of Poetry. 

, 3 Prometheus Unbound, 
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To counteract the organised efforts of the anti-revolutionary 
forces, there had been growing up in France, throughout the 
years 1789-90, a movement for holding revolutionary federations' 
in the cities and the provinces. Unions were formed, groups 
rallied together and unitedly sought a common centralisation. 
People flocked together in their thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands. They solemnly gathered in wide plains (cf. the plains 
of the Ehone) and there solemnly consummated their union. An 
immense movement for unity was set on foot. Differences were 
forgotten in the enthusiasm of the moment. Remote provinces 
and people still remoter in manners, customs and sentiments 
united together in the sacred cause of liberty, with the holy objecfc- 
of overcoming, by common efforts, the enemies of progress. 
One great ideal was actuating all, one great enthusiasm rapt 
them away. From every corner, France was hastening towards 
the centre; " union was gravitating towards unity." 

It wa& under the influence of this great enthusiasm that the 
Municipality of Paris conceived the idea of celebrating, with ade- 
quate national solemnity, the anniversary of the destruction of 
theBastille. The Champ de Mars, an extensive plain, was selected 
as the site for these national rejoicings. Twelve thousand work- 
men undertook to prepare it for the field of the Federation; but the 
entire population of Paris eagerly took up this work and assisted 
the labourers. Day and night, the whole plain resounded with 
the songs and revolutionary ditties enthusiastically sung by an 
entire nation at work. Schoolmasters and scholars, sisters of the 
religious orders and monks grown old in solitude quitted their 
cloisters to assemble at the Champ de Mars. The rich and the 
poor, the learned and the ignorant all took part in this great 
national celebration. It was an extraordinary spectacle to be- 
hold both day and night, men of every class and every age 
soldiers, abb6s, monks, actors, nobles, ladies, marketwomen, 
day-labourers all handling the pick-axe^ rolling barrows or 
drawing carts; and such was their enthusiasm that this magni- 
ficent piece of work was performed within a week. 
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The day of Federation drew near. From the departments 
and the provinces federalists in organised bands entered 
Paris singing, in triumphant notes, the songs of the Kevolu- 
tion, the a ira and other ditties. The entire populair 
of Paris offered them a welcome which seldom falls to 
the lot of princes to receive. They 6 ted them, and housed 
them in the most sumptuous manner possible. On the day 
of the Federation, the Federalists ranged by departments 
under eighty-three banners, set out in procession for the 
Champ de Mars. They were received by the acclamations of an 
immense populace who thronged the windows, the streets and 
quays. Unimpeded by torrents of rain, they, dancing in the 
enthusiasm of their heart proceeded to the Federation ground 
where a vast crowd was already waiting for their arrival. In 
the Champ de Mars itself a grand sight awaited them the 
sight (to quote a contemporary writer) of "men come from all 
parts of France, banishing all memory of the past, all thought 
of the present, and all apprehensions of the future and giving 
unrestrained loose to the gaiety of the moment; and of three 
hundred thousand spectators of every age and both sexes, follow- 
ing their motions with their eyes, beating time with their feet 
and forgetting the rain, hunger and the weariness of waiting so 
many hours." 

* At last the procession entered the Champ de Mars; the 
dancing ceased, each federalist went to join his owp. banner. 
The Bishop of Autun proceeded to solemnise the Mass at an altar 
after the antique, placed in the midst of the Champ de Mars. 
Three hundred priests in white vestment, with broad tri-coloured 
ribands, arranged themselves round the four corners of the altar." 
Twelve hundred musicians sang the Te Deum. The king, the 
confederates, and the National Assembly, with all solemnity, 
took the civic oath which was responded to by the entire 
audience. 

Curiously enough in Argolis, Shelley's dream-city, there 
existed a similar vast plain like the Champ de Mars and like the 
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federalists of the French Bevolution, the masses, fired with 
new hopes and aspirations hastened to the spot to strengtheij 
their bonds of fraternity. Like the federalists again, the 
citizens of Argolis manifested their enthusiasm in song and 
dances and spent their time in the midst of these wide plains. 

" There was a vast plain beneath the city's walls 
Bounded by misty mountains, wide and vast 
Millions there lifted at freedom's thrilling call 

Ten thousand banners wide. They loaded the blast 
Which bears one sound of many voices past, 
And startled on his throne, their sceptred foe." l 

In the midst of this wide expanse, thousands of willing hands 
erected with great energy an immense pile significantly called 
the Altar of the Federation. The way in which the entire 
people worked, the short time in which the edifice was reared, 
the very name itself are all reminiscent of similar scenes in 
the French Eevolution. It was a work 

tc which the devotion 

Of millions in one night created there 
Sudden, as when the moon rises makes appear 
Strange clouds in the East ; a marble pyramid 

Distinct with steps : that mighty shape did wear 
The light of genius; its still shadow hid 
Far ships : to know its height the morning mists forbid/' 2 

The federalists of Argolis were as much intoxicated with joy 
and hope as those of Paris. With wild shouts of rejoicing, 
they marched forward in procession ; forgetful of their past 
sorrows, their present misgivings and their gloomy forebodings ; 
forgetful also of their dissensions and enmities a nation united 
by liberty, a people glorified by freedom. " Lifting the thunder 
of their acclamation" even as the federalists of France did, they 
went forth in joy to the city 



1 Kevolt of Islam, IV, xxv 

2 Ibid, V, xi 
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'.* a nation 

Made free by love; a mighty brotherhood 

Linked by a jealous interchange of good; 

A glorious pageant, more magnificent 

Than kingly slaves arrayed in gold and blood." 1 

An equally joyous welcome awaited their arrival. The streets 
were packed with eager spectators and the town itself appeared 
to wear festive garments. Her walls were thronged, her turrets 
were overcrowded, and bright flags fluttered gaily to the breeze 
from every steeple and every vantage ground. And when they 
appeared 

" A shout of joyance sprung 

At once from all the crowd, as if the vast 

And peopled earth its boundless skies among 
The sudden clamour of delight had cast 
When from among its face some general wreck had passed/' 2 

As they passed, along the streets the enthusiasm of the citizens 
became all the more augmented at the sight of the gallant band 
of revolutionary leaders. When they proceeded through the calm, 
sunny air, thousands of flower-interwoven crowns were shed 
over them and all vied with one another to load them with gifts 
of flowers and garlands. 3 

The great day arrived, the great day when, like the fede- 
ralists of France, the mighty host which now congregated in 
the Plains of Argolis were to consecrate themselves to the cause 
of liberty and fraternity. Even as in the case .of the Federation 
of Paris, it was solemnly proclaimed to the world that the 
many nations at whose call the chains of the earth had suddenly 
melted away z should hold a sacred festival, a solemn rite to 
attest the equality of all who live. 4 The morning broke out 
not in .wind and, showers, but in one great burst of radiant 
sunrise. For in the land of Shelley's imagination, if not in 



1 Kevolt of Islam, V, xiv. 2 Ibid, V, xv. 

3 Ibid, V, xvi> 4 Ibid, V, xxxvii. 
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Revolutionary Prance, "the weather ceased to be aristocratical " i ' 
and the earth seemed to wear the garment of promise. 

" The eternal hills, and the sea lost 

In wavering light, and, starring the blue sky 

The city's myriad spires of gold, almost 
With human joy made mute society." 2 

There was the same multitude round the base of the altar, 
flowing round its foundations even as "on some mountain-islet, 
burst and shiver, Atlantean waves ; " and although masses were 
not performed nor Te Deums sung in this aoti-Christian realm of 
Shelley's imagination yet the result of their exultations was 
borne far and wide by winds and a dream-like music swarmed 

" Like beams through floating clouds on waves below 

Falling in pauses, from that altar dim 
As silver-sounding tongues breathed an aerial hymn." 3 

The entire concourse was transported beyond its narrow self 

11 To hear, to see, to live, was on that morn 
Lethean joy ! so that all those assembled 
Oast off their memories of the past out-worn/' * 

They forgot their petty jealousies, their transitory animosities, 
their bitter memories of the past and their anxious fears for the 
future. In the enthusiasm of the moment, in the exultation of 
their great ideal of fraternity, all individuality was lost, all 
differences forgotten and the entire people became strong by one 
great purpose, became united by one single vision. 

The remaining part of that ceremony did not, however, 
conform, in the least, to that of the Federation in Paris. 
Profoundly influenced as he was by Voltaire's denunciation of 
orthodox Christianity, Shelley could not associate the activities 
of his ideal revolution with the liturgy of the Roman Catholic 

1 Theirs, French Revolution, Appendix. 

2 Kevolt of Islam, V, xxxix. 
ft Ibid, V, xli. 

* Ibid V, xlii 
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Church. The image of Reason l repressing "Faith an obscure 
worm" in the "Altar of Federation" is truly symbolical of the 
young poet's attitude towards the religion of his forefathers. 
It was, therefore, only natural that Shelley should proceed to 
picture before his imagination the rites celebrating the Redemp- 
tion of Humanity in an altogether different manner. True to 
his exalted ideal of womanhood he represented that the united 
voice of nations proclaimed a woman, Laone, to be the priestess 
of these holiest ceremonies. She approached the symbolic altar 
and poured forth her heart in thrilling songs of liberty and 
equality. 2 

In the meantime the people, intoxicated with their new 
ideals, had already discovered their tyrant who had, so long, 
been living in melancholy silence in his gorgeous palace. He was 
astounded by the swift changes going on around him and troubl- 
ed by the sudden withdrawal of all authority from his sceptre. 
He was bewildered and could not understand how even from gold 

c < the dreadful strength was gone 

Which once made all things subject to its power/' 3 

Like the citizens of Paris, the inhabitants of Argolis also con- 
gregated in large numbers and invaded the king's palace. 

* ' A mighty crowd, such as the wide land pours 
Once in a thousand years, now gathered round 
The fallen tyrant/' 4 

The ideal revolutionists of Shelley's dreamland were, however, 
quite different in their opinions and activities, from the infuriated 
citizens of Eevolutionary France. They determined to conquer 
not by force but by reason and love and were peaceful even in 
the presence of their oppressors. They did not indulge in any 
orgies of destruction nor did they strive to wreak a cruel and 

1 Revolt of Islam V, xi. 

2 Ibid, V, xiii et seq. 

3 Ibid, V, xxviii. 

4 Ibid, V, 
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ineffectual vengeance on their fallen enemies. On the contrary, 
their proceedings were solemn and calm 

" like the rush of showers 

Of hail in spring, pattering along the ground, 
Their many foot-steps fell, else came no sound 
From the wide multitude/' 1 

Not that they did not feel the oppression of centuries. 
They were as much incensed at the sight of their oppressor as their 
compatriots in France. 

" Slowly the silence of the multitude 
Passed, as when far is heard in some lone deli 
The gathering of a wind among the woods 
' And he is fallen!' they cry, ' he who did dwell 
Like famine, or the plague, or aught more fell 
Among our homes, is fallen!' The murderer 
Who slaked his thirsting soul as from a well 
Of blood and tears with ruin ! he is here ! 
Sunk in a gulf of scorn from which none may him rear! " 2 

The awful cry of vengeance was also heard that cry which 
carried away the sanguinary masses of Prance and stained the 
course of the Revolution with innocent blood. The oppression 
of centuries had, so long, been stifling the spirit of man ; its 
iron had already entered his soul. The resentment which had, 
for ages, been smouldering in secret, now burst into flame. 
The bitterness which hud, all this time, been corroding the 
heart of the down-trodden people now made them mad with 
thoughts of revenge. "He who judged/' cried the newly 
awakened nation, 

" let him be brought 

To judgment ! blood for blood cries from the soil 
On which his crimes deep pollution have brought. " :; 



1 Kevolt of Tslum V, xxix. 

2 Ibid, V, xxxi. 

3 Ibid, V, xxxii. 
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For, 

* ' Shall they who by the stress of grinding toil 
Wrest from the unwilling earth his luxuries 

Perish for crime while his foul blood may boil 
Or creep within his veins at will ? J>1 

We seem to catch in these bitter denunciations the accents 
of the mob orators of the Palais Royal ; the arguments and the 
sentiments are all the same. The same dull glare of ven- 
geance shines through them. And when in a paroxysm of rage 
the mob cry out 

" , Arise! 

And to high justice make her chosen sacrifice, 

we are at once reminded of Marat and his inhumam incitements, 
his furious denunciations, his terrible urgings for the extir- 
pation of the aristocrats and their sympathisers. It was Paris 
that speaks the Paris of Marat, Robespierre and the September 
Massacres and not Argolis. 

Yet in the midst of these tumultuous proceedings there were 
men who did not lose their presence of mind leaders who had 
the courage to face the multitude with counsels of moderation.. 
Like that small band of much-maligned Moderatists who, even 
in the midst of universal popular resentment, had the audacity 
to strive for the safety of the unhappy king of France, there 
were, in Argolis also, persons like Laon who attempted ta 
restrain popular frenzy when it was getting out of control. 
And well was it for the dream-city of Shelley that these 
moderatists were not swept away by the onrushing tide 
of mob-fury, as they were in Re volutioniary France. We are, 
consequently, no longer confronted with the degrading spectacle 
of the maddened populace triumphing over the misfortunes of 
their fallen enemy, exulting over his misery and heaping upom 
him insults which were both unmerited and undignified. We 

Revolt of Islam, V. sxxii 
8 
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are spared the disgusting scenes of an all-powerful state taking 
mean revenge on its king, exposing him to petty indignities, 
hurrying him unceremoniously to dungeons and insulting him 
even at the foot of the guillotine. 

On the contrary, the expostulations and remonstrances 
of the leaders were successful ; the ominous murmur of the people 
slowly died away and they who had erstwhile been muttering 
vows of revenge and retribution became now solicitous for the 
king's welfare. 

" to the despair 

Of him whom late they cursed, a solace sweet 

His very victims brought soft looks and speeches meet/' 1 

And 

" then to a home for his repose assigned 
Accompanied by the still throng he went 
In silence, where to sooth his rankling mind 
Some likeness of his ancient state was lent/' 2 

How different from the French Revolution ! 

The victory of the people was, however, very short-lived in 
the republic of the poet's imagination. The democrat and re- 
volutionary that Shelley was, he could not, in any way, celebrate 
the glorious exploits of the Napoleonic regime in Prance. To 
him, it was only an insignificant interlude between popular 
triumph and the final disaster. In 181(1, just a year before the 
publication of the Revolt of Islam, he, in lines tingling with just 
indignation, eloquently expressed " the Feelings of a Republican 
on the Fall of Buonaparte." 

" I hated thee, fallen tyrant! I did groan 
To think that a rnosfc unambitious slave, 
Like thou, shouldst dance and revel on 11w grave 
Of Liberty/' 



1 KevoH of Tsl jim, V. xxxv. 

2 Ibid, V. xxxvi. 
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The sad contrast between what was and what might have been 
added poignancy to his sorrow. The poet lamented 

" Thou mightst have built thy throne 
Where it had stood even now : thou didst prefer 
A frail and bloody pomp which Time has swept 
In fragments towards oblivion/' 

It was, therefore only natural that in Argolis, there should 
be no such sorry spectacle of tyranny broad-based on popular 
support ; of virtue crushed by the lure of power and glory. For 
the poet had known only too late 

1 ' That virtue owns a more eternal foe 

Than .Force or Fraud : old Custom, legal crime 
And bloody Faith, the foulest birth of Time." x 

Accordingly he erased from the tablets of his imagination 
one entire period of French History and proceeded to depict 
the return of the tyrant to his vacant throne. Like Louis XVIII 
of France, 

" The Tyrant passed, surrounded by the steel 
Of hired assassins, through the public way, 
Choked with his country's dead." 2 

The exultation of triumphant Autocracy, its vindictiveness, 
its persecutions, its callous indifference to the sufferings of its 
victims are all strongly reminiscent of the Bourbonic regime 
after the Eestoration. 3 Peace reigned in the country indeed 
but it was the peace of death. Shelley was very careful to 
describe the condition of Argolis after the return of the tyrant 
and the picture he painted shows interesting points of resemblance 
with that of France at a similar period of her history. There was 



1 Shelley, The Feelings of a Republican on the Fall of Buonaparte. 

2 Eevolt of Islam, X. vii. 

3 Cf. Eevolt of Islam, X, vii-xi. 
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the same ruthless suppression of revolutionaries, the same fear 
of betrayal and the same orgies of rejoicings. 

" Peace in the desert fields and villages, 

Between the glutted beasts and mangled dead ! 
Peace in the silent streets ! save when the cries 

Of victims to their fiery judgement led, 
Made pale their voiceless lips who seemed to dread 
Even their dearest kindred, lest some tongue 

Be faithless to the fear yet unbetrayed ; 
Peace in the Tyrant's palace, where the throng 
Waste the triumphal hours in festival and song." 1 

There was desolation in the realm of France. The long periods 
of war had denuded the country of its riches. The civil war 
had ruined some of its most prosperous provinces while the 
invading forces devastated the regions through which they 
passed. As early as August 13, 1814, Shelley wrote to his wife, 
Harriet, " the last two days we passed over the country that was 
the seat of war. I cannot describe to you the frightful desolation 
of this scene ; village after village entirely ruined and burned, 
the white ruins towering in innumerable forms of destruction 
among the beautiful trees. The inhabitants were famished ; 
families once independent now beg their bread in this wretched 
country ; no provisions ; no accommodation ; filth, misery and 
famine everywhere." He had this miserable scene in his mind 
when, in his Preface to the Revolt of Islam, lie admitted to 
"have seen the theatre of the more visible ravages of tyranny 
and war ; cities and villages reduced to scattered groups of black 
and roofless houses and the naked inhabitants sitting famished 
upon their desolated thresholds." In Argolis also, the whole 
country was similarly devastated. The "few, lone" cars of 
corn were destroyed. The parching air dried up ail moisture; 
"beasts, birds and insects" were carried away in their 
thousands. Famine stalked in the realm and an unknown fear, 

1 Kevoll of Islam, X. s ii. 
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a vague sickening dread, suddenly fell upon its inhabitants, 
sinking deep into their hearts and destroying the very foundations 
of their personality. The entire scene is only an imaginative, 
and consequently heightened, reconstruction of what the poet 
himself saw during his journey across France. 

" There was no food, the corn was trampled down 

The flocks and herds had perished ; on the shore 
The dead and putrid fish were ever thrown ; 
The deeps were foodless, and the winds no more 
Creaked with the weight of birds, but, as before 
Those winged things sprang forth, were void of shade ; 

The vines and orchards, Autumn's golden store, 
Were burned ; so that the meanest food was weighed 
With gold, and Avarice died before the God it made. 1 

The Revolt of Islam is thus replete with reminiscences of 

the revolutionary movement in France. The most striking 

episodes of the epic, are closely modelled on similar events in 

French history while its very atmosphere of thought and action 

is redolent of French society during the greatest upheaval of 

its history. It will, however, be quite erroneous to regard the 

poem itself as a mere record of the incidents of the French 

Revolution. Shelley went to France for his materials indeed ; 

but these materials were transmuted by his imagination before 

they were enshrined in his poetry. The facts of the Revolution 

were mere data for creating the ideal world of his imagination. 

Shelley did not want to write history, nor formulate any political 

theory. He was a poet and his object was plainly to compose 

"a poem, in the cause of a liberal and comprehensive morality." 

He wanted to create "beautiful idealisms of moral excellence/' 

and fervently hoped that his creations might instill into the 

mind of his readers " a virtuous enthusiasm for doctrines of 

liberty and justice." Accordingly the poet brooded over these 

incidents and sought out their true significance in the history 

l Revolt of Islam, X, xviii. 
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of mankind. They stirred his emotions, and through their 
influence, there gradually grew up before him visions of thg 
future of humanity, of revolutions unoontaminated by bloody 
excesses. These vague and indefinite shapes became definite 
and distinct ; they floated before the poet's eye demanding 
expression and the result was the magnificent imaginative 
world of the Revolt of Islam. 



6 
Conclusion. 

From a critical study of the works of Shelley it is apparent 
that the poet was, very early in life, attracted by the French' 
Revolution. It seemed to him to be a distinct and significant 
stage in the development of human nature ; and he, consequently, 
studied its different aspects with great care and insight. His 
knowledge of the gradual stages in the progress of this great 
upheaval was so accurate that in his critical estimate of the 
revolution, the poet always revealed its true significance. He 
could give a vivid and truthful description of pre-revolutionary 
France, her social iniquities, her religious intolerance and her 
political absolutism. The alternations of joy and fear, and the 
intellectual ferment which characterised her inhabitants during 
this critical period of her history also attracted his attention, 
He could appreciate the ardour of the revolution, the dis- 
interested enthusiasm of its leaders and at the same time 
point out, with an unerring finger, the blemishes and defects 
which brought about its failure. The apparent desolation of 
all hopes for the future redemption of Humanity could not crush 
him down ; on the contrary, the revolutionary movement itself, 
appeared before his mind's eye, in its true colours, as both a 
warning and a sign of promise. 

His poems were highly coloured by his studies of the revo- 
lutionary movement in France. His descriptions of the misery 
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of the poor, the oppression of the rich, the tyranny o! Princes 
and Prelates were all reminiscent of the French Revolution. 
Even when he sought to create imaginary realms of fancy the 
state of French society always stood in the background of his 
mind. The episodes he depicted were remarkable in their resem- 
blance to similar events in French history. His Argolis, the 
world he pictured in Queen Mob can very often be mistaken for the 
Paris of the XVIII century. Yet, in spite of these close simila- 
rities, the shaping power of his imagination transformed the 
materials afforded by the French Revolution ; his inspiration 
created out of them a world which, underneath superficial resem- 
blances, showed signs of an essential difference. His political 
theories, his individualistic vision of the Human Millennium all 
influenced his poetry and differentiated it from actual facts of 
history. In several of the characters of his poems we discern 
the typical hero of the revolutionary movement, with his hopes 
and fears, his enthusiasm and bitter disillusionment. But even 
in them we observe characteristics which are more in conformity 
with the ideals of the poet than with actual personalities of 
history. The pacific tendency of Shelley's thought, his predi- 
lection for the doctrine of non-resistance made his characters 
tolerant even in the midst of popular frenzy. They were never 
carried away by the swift currents of thought prevalent in their 
age ; the passions of the revolutionary movement could never 
touch them ; on the contrary, they stood steadfast in their convic- 
tion and always sought to guide popular activities into channels 
of ordered progress. In several of them again, we have the 
shrewd suspicion that the poet was expressing, by way of 
contrast, his considered opinion regarding the excesses of the 
revolutionary movement. 

The years 1810 to 1817 marked the period when the influence 
of the French Revolution was the strongest on the mind of Shelley. 
The numerous references to the movement in his letters and 
pamphlets, the many critical analyses of its merits and defects, 
its mission and significance, that we find introduced by way of 
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warning or encouragement in his Addresses to the Irish People 
or Ms Proposals for an Association of Philanthropists or his 
Preface to the Revolt of Islam show that he was, all this 
time, under the influence of the revolutionary movement in 
Prance. His youthful outbursts in favour of regicides and 
enthusiasts, his descriptions of incidents closely approximating to 
events in France, all point to the same direction. In fact the 
Revolt of Islam is, to a very great extent, the result of his 
studies of the French Eevolution and as such marks a distinct 
stage in the development of his mind. 

In course of time, however, this great influence gradually 
passed away from his mind. Contemporary events in Europe, 
especially in England, became too important to be over- 
looked ; they usurped the most prominent place in the imaginative 
world of his poetry. Shelley's later poems celebrated the libera- 
tion of Greece, Naples or Spain. The efforts of patriots to break 
off the shackles of despotism in contemporary Europe inspired him 
with glowing verses and it is a very significant fact that the 
only reference to the French Eevolution in Prometheus 
Unbound has little organic relationship with the development of 
its plot. ' Shelley no longer lived in the past ; he was now an 
ardent student of the present. 
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INFINITESIMAL CALCULUS IN INDIAN 

MATHEMATICS ITS ORIGIN AND 

DEVELOPMENT 

BY 

P. 0. SENOTPTA, M.A. 
Lecturer, Calcutta University 

1. Dr. Hoppe in his article in a recent issue of the 
" Jahresbericht der Deutschen Mathematiker-vereinigung " has 
traced the history of the Infinitesimal Calculus prior to 
the time of Leibnitz and Newton. Unfortunately he has 
put on record no account of the work in this line done 
by the ancient Indian astronomers and mathematicians. It 
is proposed to present some facts in regard to this subject 
and to claim for the Indian mathematicians their due place 
in the history of the origin and development of the Infi- 
nitesimal Calculus. I have to thank Dr. Ganesh Prasad, 
Hardinge Professor of Pure Mathematics, Calcutta University, 
at whose suggestion I took up the writing of this paper. 

2. The idea of the calculus originated among the 
ancient Indian astronomers, Aryabhata and his pupils, 
Brahmagupta, Munjala and Bhaskara in their attempt to 
determine (i) the " instantaneous " or "diqftlfeN*" daily motion 
of planets ; (ii) the position-angle of the ecliptic at any 
secondary to the equator ; (Ui) the surface and volume of 
a sphere; (iv) the value of TT. The necessity for deter- 
mining the "instantaneous" daily motion arose in connec- 
tion with the calculation of the eclipses of the sun 
and the moon and of the right instants of conjunctions 
of planets between themselves and of the conjunctions of 
planets with prominent stars near about the ecliptic. The 
calculation of the position-angle became necessary for 
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determining the exact peint of the beginning of a solar 
or lunar eclipse. In the Indian method of finding the surface 
and volume of the sphere, we have a method of integra- 
tion. In the attempt of the Indian mathematicians to find 
the value of IT, we notice that a small arc of a circle and 
the chord joining its ends are taken to be equal. No 
attempt however is made by them to ascertain the difference 
between the arc and the bounding-chord. 

In what follows we shall try to develop historically 
how the necessity spoken of above gave rise first to the 
idea of differentiation and the use of infinitesimal triangles, 
and led also to a process very akin to integration. Some 
of these results arrived at by Indian mathematicians have 
already been brought to light by European researchers. In 
Ball's History of Mathematics, the author says in reference 
to Bhaskara, "Amongst the trigonometrical formulae there 
is one which is equivalent to the equation, 

d (sin 0)=cos 6 d0. 

His authority on this point is Delambre, I. 456. Some 
more of the results treated later on were first brought to 
public notice by the late MM. Bapudev Sastri, 1 Spottis- 
woode, the then Astronomer-Royal, called it an over statement 
of a case. Dr. B. N. Seal 2 in his (t Positive Sciences of 
the Ancient Hindus " has tried to meet Spottiswoode's 
views but has not made the point sufficiently clear whether 
Indian astronomers had a clear notion of the principle and 
methods of the Differential Calculus. 

3. Differentiation. As has been stated before the idea 
of differentiation arose from the attempt of the Indian 
astronomers to find the " instantaneous " or " 



l Bapudev Sastri, Bhaskara's Knowledge of the Differential Calculus, J. A. S. B., 
Vol. XXVII, 1858. 

- Pr, Seal's Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, pp. 77-80-. 
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daily motion of the planets. According to Aryabhata, the 
equation giving the longitude, Z, of the moon on any day is 



sm ^~ 



a )^ w here m is the moon's mean longitude 



_ 

ooU 

from the first point of Aries, a the longitude of the apogee, 
and P the circumference of the moon's epicycle of apsis, 
R=3438'. If n and ri are the rates of the mean daily 
motion of the moon and her apogee, the "instantaneous" 
daily motion is expressed as, 

(-*) PX Tabular difference of sines at arc (m a) 
n " 360X225 

Here the term "sine" means the Indian "sine," that 
is, R sin where is the arc. The value of R is 3438' 
according to Aryabhata, 3270' according to Brahmagupta, 
and it is different with different authors. The 'sines' are 
calculated at intervals of 225' of arc. The above formula 
for " instantaneous " daily motion was most probably obtained 
in the following way : 

Suppose V to be the longitude of the moon after a 
fraction r of a day, then 



360 
;. Instantaneous daily motion 

= ~T~' S=W "~360?- XJ 



P( ri) y, rj a b. difference of sines at arc (m-a). 
360x225 
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This rule is ascribed by Lalla (748 A.D.) to some direct 
pupils of Aryabhata (499 A.D.), thus 

(225) 



4i?T 



But LalJa does not state what was the exact formula found 
by Aryabhata's pupils. The rule, however, is found in the 
Suryasiddhanta, as made " more accurate " ( Weft ) by 
Varahamihira (540 A.D,) in his Pancasiddhantika 

" Multiply (the motion of the anomaly) by the difference 
of the sines of anomaly and divide by 225 ; reduce the result 
(to terms of the epicycle). The arc of the result is to be 
deducted from the mean motion in the six signs beginning with 
Capricorn (i.e. 9 in the fourth and first quadrants of the mean 
anomaly) and to be added to it in the six signs beginning 
with cancer (i.e., in the second and third quadrants of 
anomaly)." 2 The rule is equivalent to the expression 

_P (n n') xTab. difference of sines at the arc (m a) x 225 
" ' 360x225x7f| ' 

In Varahamihira's table of sines, the radius is taken 
to be 120', the sine of the arc 225' is given as 7' 51". 

In a paper on " Aryabhata's Lost Work/ 5 read in Febru- 
ary, 1928, before a meeting of the Calcutta Mathematical 
Society, I proved that Varahamihira borrowed almost the 
whole set of astronomical constants from this work of 
Aryabhata and made the ' Suryasiddhanta ' up-to-date or 
"more accurate." As Lalla's mention of the division of 
(w *0 by 225 is found in Varahamihira's Silryasiddhanta, 
the latter must have derived the rule quoted above also 
from Aryabhata or his pupils. 

i The divisor 325 shows that (n-ri)r was never contemplated to be greater than 225', 
although Bhdskara uses the expression, 



Grahaganita, Bhaskara's own commentary, 
3 Pancasiddbantika, IX, 13. ch. VIII , stanzas 37 and 88. 
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The expression for the instantaneous daily motion of 
the moon is given in the same form by Brahmagupta 
thus 



"Multiply the planets' motion in anomaly of apsis by 
the tabular difference of sines (at the mean anomaly) and 
divide by the first sine (i.e., 214) ; then multiply the quotient 
by the true periphery (of the epicycle of apsis) and divide 
by the degrees in the circle (i.e., 360) ; the minutes of 
arc obtained applied negatively and positively in six signs 
of mean anomaly beginning respectively from Capricorn and 
cancer to the mean motion will give the instantaneous daily 
motions of the sun and the moon/' 

That the tabular difference of c sines * for any given 
value of the arc is proportional to the * cosines * of the same 
arc is perhaps first met with in Jfunjala's Laghumanasa (932 
A.D.) as found by Dr. B. B. Dutta, D.Sc., of the Calcutta 
University College of Science from a passage in this astro- 
nomical treatise 



The commentary on this verse by Prasastidhara (958 
A.D.) runs thus 






i wrfa i ^ wsRjfo^w ^^ctr "BJZT ww \ 






In order to find the true daily motion, multiply the 

the difference f 



mean motion of the planet and of its apse, and divide the 

i Brahma Spbitasiddhanta, Oh. II, 41-42. 
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result by the rectified chheda or divisor : apply the result 
taken as minutes inversely as the kotiphala is positive or 
negative, to the mean motion which thus become true/' 

1 There are indeed many methods by which this relation, 
i.e., the equation d (sin 0):=oos 6 d9 may haye been recog- 
nised. Here is the most probable way by which this was 
recognised. 

In the figure given below let XOY be a quadrant of 
a circle and XP any arc, <POX = 0. Measure PP' such 
that the arc =225'. 

Y 



N 




M X 



Now PP'~ 2 ! 6 * B , where R,=OX. Let the figure be com- 
3438 

pleted as shown. 

Here PM=K sin 9, PN=R cos 9, 

P'R=Tabular difference of sines at the arc XP. 

1 As to Bhaskara, he knew the addition and subtraction theorems in trigonometry 
and actually gives the following equations : 



(1) Bsin Qtj9)~ U sia gxE cos/3 R_sin 0xB cos a 



(2) B sin (a225')=B sin o 



1- 



cos a. 



(3) 



Esin(a60')-Bsinaf l--l-\ + 
\ bobyy 



. 
573 



Jyotpatti, 
21-22, 18-20, 16-17. 



60 



. Hence it was quite 



In the last equation Bhaskara indicates that sin 60 /=ss - 

573 3438 

possible for him to recognise, that the smaller the interval at which the 'sines* are tabulated, 
the more strictly do the tabular differences of 'sines' become proportional to this interval 
and the cosine of the arc a. The earlier writers might also have arrived at the equation 
by an examination of the tabular differences of 'sines' as given by 5.ryabhata and others. 
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The As PFE and PON are similar. OP : PN = P'P : P'E 

.-. The Tabular difference of sines 



E cos 0X225' 

3488 

But according to Brahmagupta 225 : 3438=214 : 3270 
.-. the tabular difference of sines 

E cos 0X225 M E cos 0x214 

yss _______ _ - ,,._,_, j. OA - 

3438 3270 

We shall have ample proofs later on that the ancient 
Indian astronomers could really follow such a method. 

The moon's instantaneous daily Action as found by 
Aryabhata's pupils may now be written in the form 

_ (n - ?a')P x 225 x B cos (m - a) 
360X225X3438 

_ (n - n')P X B cos (m - a) 
360X3438 

cos (m-a) 



360XE 
This is thus stated by Bhaskara (1150 A.D.) as follows : 

"Multiply the kotiphala [i.e., PxB MS Q-~a) -j by 

*- tioO -J 

the rate of increase of the mean anomaly of the apsis 
and divide by the radius : the result taken as minutes of 
arc applied positively and negatively in six signs of anomaly 
beginning from cancer and Capricorn respectively to the 
mean motion of the planet will give the instantaneous 
) daily motion of the planet as affected by the 



1 Gjrahagaijita, Vm, 37, already referred to. 



apsis V 
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Another case of differentiation was worked out most pro- 
bably first by Brahmagupta (628 A.3X). The geocentric 
longitude of a 'star planet, 5 say Mars, is expressed as 
follows : 

p sin (-M) 

------- 



cos (o M-)\*+{p sin (0-M)} 2 

- 1 p sm ^ Q ~ ;L a as expressed in the modern 

^ 



way, where I is the geocentric longitude of Mars, denotes 
the mean longitude of the Sun, M the heliocentric longi- 
tude of Mars, p the radius of the epicycle of conjunction 
and R the radius t the concentric. The instantaneous 
daily motion for any value of o - M is expressed by Brahma- 
gupta (628 A.D.) as follows : 



" Multiply the motion of the Slghra (i.e., of the mean 
sun in the case of a superior planet) lessened by the mean 
motion of the planet as rectified by apsis, by the tabular 
difference of sines used for finding the Sighra equatioxr 
(,., the annual parallax in the case of a superior planet) 
and divide the product by the first sine (i.e., 214) ; multiply 
the result by the radius and divide by ighra hypotenuse 
(i.e., the distance of the planet from the earth) ; now subtract 
the result taken as minutes from the motion of the Sighra, 
the remainder is the instantaneous daily motion of the 
planet." 

1 Bpahmasphutasiddhanta, II, 42i-44|. 
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Symbolically this means that : 
Inst. daily motion = 

n ' _ ( 7 -) xTab. dif. of sines at the Sighra Eqn xR 



214VI &+P cos "(0-M) }+{/> sin (o~M)} 
where 1 ra' and # are the motions of the mean sun and Mars. 

2 It is from Bhaskara that we learn the method by which 
the result was deduced. He makes a direct reference to 
Brahmagupta when he speaks of him as a?m?rf?WT^ person 
or a genius. 




Let E be the earth, S the mean sun, P the planet Mars 
in the circular orbit having S for the centre. Join PE, PS, 
"With centre E and radius equal to that of the orbit of 
Mars describe a circle. Let ES-# and ES'=SS"=*R. Pro- 
dace ES cutting the circles in S' and S" as shown in 
the figure. From P draw PM parallel to ESS' cutting 
the second circle at M. Join EM. The arc S'iM=S"P 
and is called the slghra anomaly. The angle SEP is called 
the rectified slghra anomaly and is equivalent to our elonga- 
tion. The angle PEM=/.SPE is the &ghra phala or the 
annual parallax in the case of a superior planet. The method 
consists in finding the rate of increase in elongation from 

1 Here n stands for the apparent heliocentric daily motion of Mars. 
5 Grahaga^ita, VIII, 39, Bhaskara's own commentary. What is given here ia b^t 
a slight modification of his method of proof t 
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the mean sun which subtracted from the mean motion of 
the sun gives the instantaneous daily motion of the superior 
planet. After one day the arc S'M would increase by (riri) 
and let MM'==(ft' n) ; through M! draw M'P' parallel to MP 
to cut the orbit at F. Join EP', then Z.SEP' would be the 
elongation on the next day. Increase of elongation is the 
angle PEF. This is found thus: 

Let SK be drawn parallel to EP. From P and P' draw 
perpendiculars on SK. Then L. PSK is the gighra equa- 
tion; PP' = MM' = (^' n). The difference of the perpendi- 
culars from P and P 7 on SK is thus calculated 

faghra Phala. 

%Ara Phala+(ri-n). 
Suppose both the i_s PSK 5 P'SK lie between two con- 
secutive angles of which the sines are given in the table. The 
increase of the sine for the increase (n'n) in the angle 

= Ta b- Difference of sines at gighra Phala x (n'-n) . ^ 

225 mi ' 5 

sines being tabulated at intervals of 225 min. 

This increase of the sine is here the difference of the 
perpendiculars from P ; and P on SK and is equal to the 
perpendicular from P' on EP. 

B sin P' EP ( n '~ n ) XB/XTab, difference at $lghra Phala 

225 XEF 
/. the rate of increase of elongation 

('-.) X Tab. difference at Sighra Phala X R 

- mm., 



( ~M)j 2 +{p sin (0-M)} 2 
EP X heie is taken equal to EP in the limit and 



in (0-M)} 2 since the 
arcS / M=0-M 
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the instantaneous daily motion of the planet 

r (ri-ri) X Tab. difference at Slghra Phala X B 

- 



. 
cos (Q-M)} 2 +{# sin (0-M)} 2 

If now for the tabular difference, the function cosine is 
brought in ; since E : R cos E 8 = 214 : Tab. difference 



Tabular difference - 214x ^ C08 E " .where E 8 represent 

1 



the Slghra Equation. 

Hence the instantaneous daily motion becomes 

(ri - ft) X R cos E s 



_ _ 
cos (0-M)}*+{j? sin (0-M)} 2 

This is exactly the form in which Bhaskara states the 
result. 

"We now consider another example of differentiation that 
was first done by Bhaskara (1150 A.D.). It arose in connec- 
tion with finding the complement of the angle at which the 
ecliptic cuts a secondary to the celestial Equator. The ' sine * 
of the angle between the eastward direction of the ecliptic at 
any point of it and the eastward direction of the equator is 
known as the Ayana Valana. If any point of the ecliptic has 
a celestial longitude Z, and S be the corresponding declination 
of that point, we have the well-known equation : 

Sin 8= Sine Zxsin o>, where a is the obliquity of the 
ecliptic. 

Bhaskara recognises that -^ is here the sine of the 

required angle and actually proves it 
rf B cos I x B sin <*> 



__ R cos 



I give below a free translation of Bhaskara's own 
commentary on the stanzas 69-74, Chapter VIII of the 
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" Goladhyaya/* which shows the method by which he arrived 
at the correct result. 

" At the place (S) of the sun in the ecliptic (YSO), show 
the disc like a coin ; draw the diurnal circle (ASA 7 ) of the 
sun; then the north-south (perpendicular) distance of the 
ecliptic from the point of intersection, of the circumference 
of the disc and the diurnal circle, is the jya l of valana in the 
disc ; that is the difference Between the declination of the 
centre of the sun and the declination of the point of the ecliptic 
which is ahead of the centre by the semi-diameter of the 
disc. Hence this is being found ; multiply the semi- diameter 
of the disc (in minutes) by the tabular difference that has to 
be used in taking the proportional part in finding the jya of 
the sun's longitude, and divide by 225 (the interval in min. 
at which the jyas are given in the table), the result is the 
difference between thejyas (i.e., of the longitude if the sun's 
centre and of that longitude plus the semi-diameter). It is 
however necessary to find the true tabular difference by 
proportion : 2 if for a kotijya equal to the radius, the tabular 
difference is 225, what is the tabular difference for this 
kotijya of the longitude. The result is the true tabular 

difference (- . 225xB,eoa* ^ Multiply the radius of the 

sun's disc by this and divide by 225 ^ x225xB cos * 

V Ex 225 

*= T R S where r is tlle angular radius (in min.) of the disc). 

This is the difference between jyas. Then apply a proportion 
to find the difference of declinations : if for a jya equal the 
radius, the jya of the decimation become the jya of 3 24, 

1 Jya means the Indian sine, and "Kotijya " means the Indian cosine, 
1 2 Bhaskara -here assumes that d{sin 0) = cZ0 cos 6. 

3 Bbaskara takes &>, the obliquity of the ecliptic to be =24. 
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what difference of (the jyas of) declinations is obtained by 
this difference of longitudes ? (Bhaskara here commits a 
slip, which as we shall see, he corrects afterwards ; he takes 
the difference between the jyas of declinations as the difference 
of declinations, i.e., takes cos 8 d$ = d$). The result is the 
difference of declinations, which is the valana in a circle 
whose radius is equal to the radius of the disc. Then take 
another proportion : if this be the valana in the circle of 
the disc, what is the valana, in a circle of radius 3438 ? 

> R cos I E sin 24 E E cos Ix E sin 24 7 
__ x - _ x_ = s = Ayana 

valanaj. Here the multiplier and the divisor are each equal 

to E and also to the radius of the disc, which being cancelled, 
the jya of 24 is the multiplier and the radius, the divisor 
of the kotijya, which is evidently the jya of declination for 
the koti (90 -I) of the longitude and is equal to Ayana 
valana in a great circle. But this will only be when the 
planet is on the equator, for in such a case alone, the radial 
line joining the position of observer (on the earth's equator) 
to the centre of the disc at the zenith, becomes like the 
stick of an umbrella, and above it the disc is everywhere 
equally inclined (i.e. perp. to it) like an umbrella. Hence 
the great circle in which the jya of valana is constructed, 
coincides with the horizon; so that the Ayana valana becomes 
what has been obtained before. When the planet is at the 
end of the sign Aries, the zenith distance of the disc is north 
and equal to the declination of that point. Then the radial 
line becomes the hypotenuse, the perpendicular drawn from 
the centre of the disc to the axis of the armillary sphere is 
the kotijya of the decimation, which is the base while the 
jya of the declination becomes the perpendicular. This is 
like the case of an umbrella which when the stick is held 
like a hypotenuse to the vertical direction-, becomes the 
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hypotenuse to the horizontal direction. Here also the jya of 
Ayana valana is the hypotenuse. Now the expression for 
the difference of declinations (really the difference of the 
jyas of declinations) above found is perpendicular to the 
radius of the diurnal circle and is in the form of the base 
of a right-angled triangle. In order to find the corresponding 
hypotenuse we use a proportion thus : if for a base equal 
to the kotifya of the declination, the hypotenuse is the radius, 
what is the hypotenuse for this base ? In the expression as 
determined above, the jya of 24 is the multiplier and the 
divisor is the radius ; now the new multiplier and the 
divisor are the radius and the kotijyd of the decimation 



xBBJnJg x B 
H B cos 8 



= 



\ 

/ 



celling the radius which occurs both as a multiplier and a 
divisor, we find that the kotijya is multiplied by the jya of 
24 and divided by the kotijya of the declination as before, 
as the expression for the Ayana valana" 

4u Integration. In ancient mathematics, integration that 
is met with is a mode of summation. The beginning of this 
type of integration is to be ascribed to that unknown mathe- 

matician who first found the area of the circle to be= ceXr t 

2 

The most important case of integration was the method by 
which the surface and the volume of the sphere were deter- 
mined. In India the volume of a sphere was first correctly 
expressed by $ndhara in his Trisatika, 56. The methods 
are met with in Bhaskara's Goladhyaya. The following is 
a free translation of Bhaskara's own commentary on this 
point. Here also the terms Jya, jyardha are to be taken as 
equivalent to the Indian 'Sine.' 

" In order to make the point clear to the beginner the 
teacher should demonstrate it on the surface of a sphere. 
Make a model of the earth in clay or wood and suppose its 
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circumference to contain as many units of length as there 
are minutes of arc in a whole circle, i.e., 21600 units. Mark 
a point on the surface, with that point as the centre with 
^ of the circumference as the (arcual) radius describe a 
circle. Again with the same centre with twice that thread 
draw another circle ; with three times that, another circle 
and continue in this operation till with 24 times that thread, 
the 24th circle is described. Of these circles the radii will 
be the jyardhas (jyas), viz., 1 225, 449, etc. From these by 
proportion the lengths of the circles are obtained. Here the 
length of the last circle is 21600 units and its radius =34S8, 
If the jyardhas (jyas) be multiplied by 21600 and divided 
by 3138 (or more correctly multiplied by 3927 and divided 
by 1250) we get the lengths of the circles. Between any 
two circles there is an annular figure and there are 24 such 
figures, more if more than 24 jyas are used. In each figure 
the larger, lower circle may be taken as the base and the 
upper smaller circle as the opposite side, while the perpendi- 
cular is 225. Hence by the rule " 



the rule for finding the area of a trapezium) the area of each 
ring may be found. The sum of all these areas = the surface 
of half of a sphere ; twice that equals the surface of the 
whole sphere. This is equal to the product of the diameter 
and the circumference/' 

Note. Let the areas of the rings from any point on the 
sphere, be denoted by A ls A 2 , A 3 , .....A^. 

The A 225 x circumference of the 1st circle, 

2 

= 22 5 * 8927x23^ where 3, denotes the 1st jya R sin 225', 
1*250 x 2 

_ 225 x 62832 J r 
10000 2 ' 

1 The Indian "sines' 1 as "given" by Bhaskara : 225, 449, 671, 890, 1105,1315, 
1520, 1719, 1910, 2093, 2267, 2431, 2585, 2728, 2859, 2977, 3084, 3177, 3256, 3321 3372, 
3409, 3431, s^nd 3438, Qrahaganita, VIII, 3,6, 
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Similarly 

, 

2 



225 X 62832 v Jj+J 


O A 
An = 


225 X 62832 ^ 


, Ja+Js 


10000 " 2 


5 -"3 


10000 ' 


s 2 



. _ 225X62832 

"24"~" 



10000 2 

.*. the surface of the hemisphere 

225X62832 



(' 



10000 

225 x 62832 x 52513 
10000 

21600 



x 6-2832 x 52513 



96 

= 21600x3437. 

/. the surface of the whole sphere = 21600 x 3437 x 2 

= Q c& x Diameter. 

The result is not in perfect agreement with theory 
because of the fact that only 24 jyas are used. 

Thus Bhaskara having proved that the surface of the 
sphere to be equal to = Qoe X diameter, says 

" This is as I have said in my Arithmetic : 

6 The area of a circle is equal to the product of the cir- 
cumference by one-fourth of the diameter. That result 
multiplied by 4 gives the surface of the sphere which is like 
the net surrounding a hand ball ; the same (surface of a 
sphere) multiplied by the diameter and divided by six becomes 
invariably the volume of the sphere/" 

(Symbolically 

(1) Area of a circle = Q ^X diameter 
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(2) Surface of a sphere = area of a circle x 1 



(3) Volume of a sphere = Surface of a sphere 

diameter 



X 



.6 



That is one-sixth of the surface of the sphere multiplied 
by the diameter is the volume of the sphere. 

" Proof. Suppose the sphere to be divided into as many 
pyramids as there are units of area in the surface, the 
height of each of which is equal to the radius. All the 
vertices of the pyramids will meet at the centre of the sphere. 
In this way the sum of the volumes of all these pyramids is 
the volume of the sphere, from which the rule for finding the 
volume readily follows/* 

The methods followed, as shown above, are allied to 
modern methods of integration. Although we miss here the 
highly ingenious method of Archimedes in summing up a 
trigonometrical series there can be no question that the 
Indian method is perfectly original. 



S AMKARA ON THE ABSOLUTE BEING 

BY 

SATINDRAKUMAR MUKHERJEE. 

Existence and non-existence are, for us, primary categories 
of thought. Every one will readily admit that the yonder tree 
exists while rope-snake does not. We may say that the tree 
exists because its idea is not contradicted and rope-snake 
does not exist because its idea is contradicted by subsequent 
experience. What is meant by saying so is this : the 
experience of the former being the experience of an actual 
tree is not negated by subsequent experience, while in the 
case of the latter a subsequent experience negates the snake- 
element. A thing that exists, exists of its own right ; but the 
thing that does not exist, yet has the semblance of existence, 
has, as it were, a borrowed right, and like the bird in borrowed 
feather it is bound to be found out. The continuity of idea 
of existence of the tree and the breach of the idea of existence 
of the rope-snake shows the difference between them. 

The double character of the tree and rope-snake raises 
interesting questions. The tree is existing and yet non- 
permanent^ can there be such a thing as existing and permanent? 
Bope-snake is non-existent and yet seems to possess some 
duration, can there be such a thing as non-existent and having 
no duration? This leads us to the problem of absolute existence 
and absolute non-existence. As regards the latter, there is no 
trouble, for instances like barren mother's son satisfy both the 
conditions. 1 In the following pages we shall see how Samkara 

1 The instances generally given "in the Vedanta fco illustrate absolute non-existence 
(traikalika nisedha) are hare's horn, sky-flower, barren mother's son $nd so on, We may 
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attempts to prove the Absolute Existence (sat). Accept- 
ing the Abadha Theory of Truth, as held by Sarhkara, we 
may say that if there is an Absolute Existence, then the idea 
of existence can never be contradicted, for if it is contradicted 
it becomes non-permanent like the tree. 

Our problem in search of the 'Sat' (the Absolute Existence 
or Being) is, this : Is the apprehension of existence (sadbuddhi) 
found throughout our experience? If we can prove that it is so, 
then as the object of this ever-present sadbuddhi, the absolutely 
existent Being is proved. Samkara tries to prove the Absolute 
Being by showing the universality of sadbuddhi. - 

I. The Apprehension of Existence never negated. 

The first thing that strikes us is that everything, every 
object of knowledge, is qualified with sadbuddhi, so that we say 
the ghata exists, the pata exists. 1 If we analyse our idea of a 
thing we find two ideas indissolubly combined. " The ghata 
exists 15 means : the idea of earth of a certain form (ghatabuddhi) 
plus the idea of existence (sadbuddhi). The "Vai^esikas define 
existence as c< that on account of which we say a dravya exists, 
guna exists, karma exists." 2 The material world has been 
divided by the Vaisesikas into three mutually exclusive 
categories dravya, guna, karma -and existence is at the root 
of all of them. "Whether they have an independent or real 
existence as the Nyaya-vaisesikas hold, or an unreal existence 
as the Vedantists and Madhyamikas think, nobody denies "that 
they are apprehended as existing. The difference of opinion 
centres round the nature of the existence real or unreal they 



note in this connection that instances like hare'a horn, baaed on -past experience, are 
rather defective, for we cannot be sure of their future non-existence. Freaks of nature are 
sometimes so strange I The best instances are those'where two contradictory ideas are sought 
to be united, e.g., barren mother's son or round square. 

1 Gita Bhasya, 2. 16. 

2 Vaiseeika Sutra, 1. 2. 7. . - - 
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possess. Existence is found not only in real things of the world, 
but also in what we generally call unreal things, as illusion. 
When we say that illusions are unreal, and ghata and pata 
are real, we mean only this much that there are no things 
fully corresponding to illusions. But rope being a real thing 
of the external world, rope-snake is apprehended as existing, 
or, as a Vedantist will say, 'thisness' (idam-amsa) shows 
its existential character. The snake element is unreal, but its 
length, etc., are properties of rope ; and rope as existing 
lends existence to rope-snake. The existential character 
of rope-snake is due to that of rope. Our intention is 
not to deny the existence of the contents of dream and illusion, 
but only their corresponding externality, for the fact that they 
are discarded shows that they were once taken to be real. The 
contents of dream and illusion as mental facts do exist, and 
hence sadbuddhi is found therein too. Kope-snake and dream- 
king are apprehended as 'facts' during the short tenure of 
their life. 

Cases like barren mother's SOD, where sadbuddhi fails, 
appears to create difficulty. But a * thing ' which does not exist 
even in thought not to speak of external existence cannot claim 
the attribute of existence in any way, and to expect sadbuddhi 
there is meaningless. If sadbuddhi is to be found in barren 
mother's son it should be at least as real as dream or illusion. But 
the difference between the former and the latter two, is that the 
latter two are apprehended as * facts ' be that temporary or 
mistaken but the former never. In the case of such * things ' 
as barren mother's son if we can call them things we try to 
combine the different contradictory ideas, and as usual, to refer 
them to reality, but fail to do so; or, as Bradley would say, the 
attempted reference to reality becomes unsuccessful. We expect 
them to exist, but find that they do not. Still if anybody 
regrets the absence of existence therein, for him there is no 
difference between an existing thing like the tree and an 
absolutely non-existent * thing ' like the barren mother's son. 
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The position may not be unwelcome to the Madhyamikas, who 
actually hold such a view, but they are to be reminded of the 
difference between them. They cannot certainly ' see ' or in 
any way have an idea of the barren mother's son as they see 
a tree, or even things of dreams and illusion. To ignore this 
distinction is to do a great injustice to human experience. The 
Madhyainikas, to be fair to them, do not obliterate this 
distinction so far as the practical life is concerned, though they 
do so in the transcendental world. Our purpose at present is to 
show that sadbuddhi is never found to be negated and we shall 
have occasion to refer to this topic towards the end. We have in 
such ' things/ as hare's horn, a case which deserves more 
attention than barren mother's son. Here it cannot be said that 
we fail to combine the different attributes and to refer them to 
reality as in the case of the barren mother's son. The Vedantists, 
we have noted in a previous foot-note, have made no distinction 
between these two cases and call both * tuccha ' (negligible) 
in the same sense. The Western logicians have taken 
note of this distinction and they are correct. They have 
distinguished between round square and golden mountain, and 
in fact there is a distinction; for round square and barren 
mother's son are impossible even as concepts, while the hare's 
horn and golden mountain are possible as concepts though not 
actual. The bearing of this distinction on our present discussion 
is that hare's horn or golden mountain, as ideas in our mind, are- 
found to be qualified with sadbuddhi, while the barren mother's 
son cannot claim any connection with sadbuddhi even in that 
sense. Barren mother's son or round square are not, therefore, 
instances which limit the universal application of sadbuddhi. 

If we go further we shall find that though all other 
buddhis can be negated and are negated, yet sadbuddhi is not 
negated. When ghatabuddhi or patabuddhi are negated as a 
result of the destruction of ghat a or pata, it may be held 
that sadbuddhi also ceases with them. But this sadbuddhi 
becomes associated with their causal substance or the elements 
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into which ghata or pata are dissolved. Sadbuddhi in losing its 
former substratum ghata finds a new substratum in curna 
(powder) ; but ghatabuddhi in losing its substratum does not 
find itself in the new substratum curna. We are to note that 
though with the destruction of ghata, pata, etc., specific ideas 
like ghatabuddhi or patabuddhi must needs cease to exist there 
being no objects of those ideas, in the case of sadbuddhi, 
however, the case is different. Ghatabuddhi and patabuddhi 
are particularly associated with ghata and pata, but sadbuddhi 
is not associated with any particular individual ; so when 
buddhis attached to particular individuals are negated with- 
their destruction, sadbuddhi quietly passes from one indivi- 
dual to another. The common factor outside the bracket does 
not cease to exist when one or more digits within the bracket 
are cancelled. 

A class concept presents an analogous universality, e.g., 
ghatabuddhi it is not negated when one particular ghata 
is destroyed, but it passes from one ghata to another ghata, 
for ghatabuddhi is not confined to this ghata or to that, but 
is applicable to all ghatas. The contention, so far as it goes, is 
true, but there is a difference between the universality of the 
two. If we take ghatabuddhi in the sense of the idea 
of ghata-class, still it being absent in pata-class, it is negated. 
But as regards sadbuddhi, it being common to all classes and 
particulars, it is not negated with the destruction of any 
particular or class. 

We have pointed out the negation of buddhis attached to 
particular things or class only with reference to the destruction 
of respective individual things or class. They are negated in 
two more ways. Firstly, when the objects of particular buddhis 
disappear from our sight : as ghata does not exist on the floor, 
pata does not exist on the table; secondly when we transfer our 
attention from one object to another, i.e., when after seeing 
ghata I see pata, though both of them may be present before 
me. It may be said that in both cases we may see the ghata 
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over again, so that ghatabuddhi is not negated. But this is only 
ignoring the issue. For when after seeing the ghata, we see 
pata, and again ghata, ghatabuddhi is negated by pata- 
buddhi, and patabuddhi in its turn is negated by ghata- 
buddhi. A-B-A : here B negates A, and again A negates B, 
but in neither cases is sadbuddhi negated. In the first case 
when ghata is removed ghatabuddhi disappears, but sadbuddhi 
attaches itself to the floor which attracts our attention. Similar- 
ly in the second case when we transfer attention from ghata to 
pata, sadbuddhi attaches itself to pata. Our mind continually 
changes its ideas due both to transference of attention or removal 
of objects, but the apprehension of existence maintains itself 
without interruption. 

2. The Positive Implication of Negation. 

In this connection we may profitably enter into a discussion 
about the nature of Negative judgment. We must agree with 
Plato that knowledge is knowledge of something, that there 
must be an object of knowledge. Negation, as a form of judg- 
ment, must have some significance by which it can enrich our 
store of knowledge ; if not, it is only a conglomeration of inco- 
herent words. The Negative judgment, says Dr. Bosanquet, 
at first sight presents a paradox. As a judgment it contributes 
to our store of knowledge, but it has the form of ignorance.* 
" Ghata does not exist" certainly gives us a piece of infor- 
mation, but the information seems to be based on ignorance. 
" Ghata is not here," does not necessarily inform us 
that ghata is there, nor does it inform that ghata is broken 
into pieces or any such thing ; but it simply says " ghata 
is not." The point may be best illustrated by such judg- 
ments as A is not B, this is not a dog. This means that * this ' 
may be anything except a dog, cat, stone, star, mountain, 

1 Bosanquet, Logic, 
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water or any thing. It violates all conventions of language 
and except in a text .book of Logic such judgments have no 
place. When enquired "what is this," if the reply be "it is 
not a dog/ the enquirer has still to ask 'what is it then?' The 
reply may again take the form 'it is not a horse/ or 'it is not 
water/ and so on. Taken in their literal meaning negative 
judgments have no significance by which we can enrich our 
stock of knowledge. The question c what it is then' shows that 
we want to know something definite, for the indefinite only 
confuses. The meaning of every judgment is to be looked for 
in the attribute to which is attached the interest that guide s us 
in selecting it. So, when one tells us that this is not a dog 
meaning thereby that it may be anything and everything except 
a dog, the judgment becomes useless. One may go on in 
this fashion and say this is not a dog, not a cat, not a 
horse, not a mountain, not water, not stone and so on, till at 
last he comes to the judgment "this is nothing but this 15 or, 
in plain language, "this is this." The Vedantic process of 'neti, 
neti,' used in understanding the nature of Brahman, is like this. 
Everything is negated till we say Brahman is nothing but Brah- 
man, or Brahman is Brahman. 1 Bare negation, thus, gives 
us no definite knowledge, but ends in a tautology. But 
there is something else to be considered. Every judgment 

1 This may be objected to ou the ground that <f This is not a dog " does not lead us to 
" This is this," nor does " Brahman is not this" lead us to " Brahman is Brahman "they 
lead us to such judgments as ** This is Rama, " or " Brahman is (pure) Itman." -We should 
note that it is not as the result of the long chain of negative judgments that we come to 
such judgments as " This is RSma," or Brahman is itman, but with the help of an addi- 
tional factor. Take, for example, " This is Rama." ' This * is known to ua as being imme- 
diately present, and Rama's description is also known to us, so that when we have, exhaust- 
ed all things in the world we find out that 'this' is identical with Rama, and we say " This 
is Rama." Similarly, in the case of " Brahman is itman," we know the nature of Brahman, 
and so of Atman, and when we have exhausted everything else we find that Brahman is 
Itman. But since the description of Rama and the nature of Atman are unknown in 
mere negation we cannot say, " This is Rama" or " Brahman is Atman." The mere negative 
" This is not that " or " Brahman is not this " gives us no clue as to what they are, so that 
when everything else is exhausted we return wherefrom we started, and we are obliged 
to say " This is this " or u Brahman is Brahman." 
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without exception, as Bosanquet points out, challenges : how 
do you know it to be so? " The ghata is here " how do you 
know it? Because I perceive it. " The ghata is not here " 
how do you know? Because I do not perceive it. The perception of 
ghata is a positive content of knowledge, but is perception of the 
non-existence of ghata a positive content in the same sense ? or, 
as a matter of fact, is non-existence as such perceivable? There 
have been philosophers in India who think that the perception of 
non-existence is a. fact. Anupalabdhi has been accepted as the 
sixth pramana in the Bhatta School of Mimamsa and the Vedanta, 
while the Nyaya thinks that ordinary sense perception is capable 
of giving us knowledge of abhava, But it is not the per- 
ception of non-existence merely but the existence of some- 
thing else ghata is not here, because pata is here. The exis- 
tence of pata and the consequent non-existence of ghata 
jointly become our object of knowledge; but, our interest being 
confined to the non-existence of ghata, we select it, and shut out 
the knowledge of the existence of pata. Let us take, e.g., he is 
not black why? because he is white. Here we know the exis- 
tence of whiteness combined with the non-existence of blackness, 
but we shut our eyes to whiteness. If we mark we shall see 
that the reason of the non-existence of ghata and of blackness lies 
in the existence of pata and that of whiteness, but not vice versa. 
We can say that ghata does not exist because pata exists, but 
not that pata exists because "ghata does not exist. This is 
significant. This shows that the merely negative is not to be the 
ground of any positive knowledge, but the positive can be the 
ground of the negetive, so that the mere negative apart from its 
positive ground (pratiyogi) is meaningless for us. 1 The anyonya- 
bhava of the Nyaya is, perhaps, the only kind of genuine 

1 There may be cases when the pata, or any other thing which bars the presence of 
ghata, may not be there and yet we may know the noa-existence of ghata (e.g., The ghata 
is not on the floor), and this case may be said to prove that there can be knowledge of non ; 
existence without involving the knowledge of any positive existence. It is to be noted 
ftat here the positive element is not pa^a, etc., but the floor serves the purpose. The floor is 
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significant negation. 1 There is abhava of cow in a dog, and 
similarly there is abhava of dog in cow this is not a dog because 
it is a cow, and similarly, this is not a cow because it is a dog. 

Applying this to our present discussion, any negation in- 
volves position and, therefore, whenever the idea of any class or 
particular is negated, either by the destruction of the thing or 
class or by their absence or by the transference of attention, there 
is always a positive basis for such negation. This is the reason 
why sadbuddhi is never negated even when the idea of the 
objects with which it is connected are negated. The Madhya- 
mikas think that from the transcendental standpoint there is 
only void (sunyavada). This may be questioned on this prin- 
ciple. Samkara would quite agree with them that all particulars 
of name and form are unreal, but he noticed that any nega- 
tion must have a positive basis, and so opposed sunyavada. 
Everything empirical may be negated, but as the implica- 
tion of their negation there must be something existent. 

Sadbuddhi, thus, being found to be the only buddhi 
which is not negated we can say that there is an existence 
which is constant ; and all other buddhis being negated in the 
threefold ways noted above, all other things are but false appear- 
ances. Though everything of the empirical world is found to 
be connected with existence, yet they are not existent ; their 
existence is only pseudo-existence. But from another 
standpoint, the only truth about them is that they exist. This 
may sound to be a paradox, but this contains truth. If by the 

not ghata, and so our knowledge of the non-existen-e of ghata has for its positive 
ground the existence of any particular spot of the floor. 

Kumarila thinks that " we perceive the vacant space, remember the jar that is 
absent, and then we have the knowledge of the absence of the jar " (Eadhakrishnan, 
Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 394). We need not enter into a discussion as to whether 
empty space is perceivable, but for our purpose this admission is sufficient. We require 
a positive knowledge of the existence of space in order that we may know the non- 
existence of jar. 

l The other abhavas are all reducible to this form. Take, for example, pragabnava, 
There is not pragabhava of oil in milk, for there is pragabhava of curd there, 
2 
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existence of the multiplicity of the world we mean that their 
existence is independent of the ' sat ' they have no such exist- 
ence. But if we take their existence as dependent on the ' sat } 
they have existence, and this is the only truth about them; 
they are true in their existential character, but false so far 
as the form is concerned. When we say that the ideas 
of things negate each other we mean the ideas of the forms 
of things (e.g., ghatabuddhi) and when we say that the idea 
of existence is never negated we mean the idea of existence 
(sadbuddhi) of those very things ; and so what is negat- 
ed is the /orm but not the existence of things. What 
we generally mean by saying that a thing exists is that 
its form has an independent existence, and we fail to see that 
form exists only while associated with the f sat.' The existen- 
tial character of things is a therefore 5 true, but their forms are 
false. This is not different from saying that things, as 
generally understood, do not exist. But it is necessary to 
point out that unless this distinction is carefully noted we shall 
be liable to committing the mistake of denying the ' sat, 
associated with forms, which is farthest from $aiiikara's 
mind. There is only one Being ; all name and form are 
illusory. Even as illusion they are connected with the ' sat ' 
or Being, and, therefore, the relation between Form and 
Being has been conceived to be one between illusion and its 
substratum. 1 

3. The "Anomalous nature of Abliava Prapaficavilaya. 

What we have seen above is this : Negation always has a 
positive implication. This, however, does not justify the whole- 
sale rejection of negation as Bergson has done. Bergson is 
right in pointing out that in our practical life of action and 
utility " if the present reality is not the one we are seeking, 
we speak of the absence of this sought-for reality whenever we 

* Glta Bhasya, 2-16, 
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find the presence of another/' 1 but when he wants to reject 
negation on this ground he seems to proceed unwarrantably. 
" Negation/' says Bergson, " differs from affirmation so called 
in that it is an affirmation of the second degree : it affirms some- 
thing* of an affirmation which itself affirms something of an 
object." 2 He, thus, assigns to negation the place of a second- 
grade affirmation. He thinks that a being unendowed with 
memory or pre-vision would not use the word void or nought ; 
he would express only what is and what is perceived. Now, 
what is and what is perceived is the presence of one thing or of 
another, never the absence of anything. There is absence only 
for a being capable of expecting and remembering. One is 
in search of ghata and expects to find it on the floor, but 
when he looks for it on the floor, he finds the empty floor, 
and, thus disappointed, he thinks that ghata is non-existent. 
We have no objection to this analysis, but the further point 
raised by Bergson requires consideration. Indeed, in saying 
that ghata is non-existent we have a positive knowledge 
of the empty floor, and also a remembrance of ghata which 
we expected to find. But all these taken together cannot create 
the idea of the non-existence of ghata on the floor. Given that 
we remember ghata, given that we expect ghata out of 
utilitarian motive, given also that we see the empty floor 
the point is whether they explain the idea of the non-exis- 
tence of ghata there. The disappointment on which Bergson 
puts so much emphasis is itself negative. When a man is dis- 
appointed in finding the floor empty, instead of floor with ghata, 
he already has the knowledge of the non-existence of ghata. 
Knowledge of the non-existence of the sought-for ghata creates 
a discomfort which we call disappointment. We have quoted 
above the opinion of Rumania Bhatta who agrees with Bergson 
that we remember the desired object but find another ; but he 

1 Creative Evolution, p. 288. Eng. trans. 

2 Ibid, p. 304. 
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does not go to the length of saying that these two combined give 
us the idea of non-existence. He is right in holding that abhava 
is a fundamental element in our knowledge and cannot be 
derived, and so formulated a different source of knowledge, viz., 
Anupalabdhi. 

The trouble with negation is this : it can neither be said to 
exist nor can it be said not to exist. If we say negation exists, 
we are to accept negation as a positive fact of knowledge, and it 
is no longer the opposite of the positive; if, again, we try to 
negate negation itself it is absurd, for there is no sense in deny- 
ing that which does not exist. Nevertheless, in our practical 
life we both posit non-existence and so also negate it. Suppose 
we are in search of a pin and not finding it easily we say the pin 
does not exist; and when after further search the pin is found, 
we say "It is not a fact that the pin does not exist." If we 
analyse the two propositions interesting results will be obtained. 
The first proposition "the pin does not exist " has this positive 
implication that (though we want the pin) we find the empty floor, 
but we have also an idea which is not positive. Here the floor 
is a positive thing, yet it is not merely this that we see, the non- 
existence of the pin is also in our mind. Taking the second 
proposition, when we negate the non-existence of the pin, we 
do so on the ground of the positive perception of the pin and at 
the same time we know the non-existence of a particular par f 
of the floor covered by the pin. In the two cases there is 4# 
knowledge of positive facts : empty floor "in the first and the pin 
in the second 1 ; (5) the non-existence of the pin and the non- 
existence of the particular part of the floor as objects of know- 
ledge are positive 2 ; and (c) yet in (b) the non-existence of both 
has a meaning which we are sure is not positive. 3 Bergson has 
taken note of both (a) and (6), but has not, it seems, understood 
the importance of (c) which he wants to explain as due to a 

1 Introduction to Taittiriya Bhasya. 

2 Bfhadaranyaka Bliasya, 1.2. 

3 Sarva-Darsana-Sara-Samgraha, gloka 86. 
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"tinge of feeling " (viz., disappointment) upon the intellect which 
perceives only the positive aspects of negation. This is precisely 
where one can differ, for disappointment is the effect and not the 
cause of our knowledge of non-existence. There is in negation, a 
very strong positive implication (a), and a positive nature (6), 
and yet it has some significance (c) 9 which cannot be reduced to 
positive elements. 

We have discussed the importance of the positive 
implication of negation in proving the universality of 
sadbuddhi, and consequently of the Being, and also its 
importance as an argument against sunyavada. We now turn 
our attention towards the importance of the positive nature 
and the negative significance of negation. Non-existence 
as an object of thought is positive, i.e., has some existence, 
we are thus tempted to call it positive as Bergson has 
done; yet how can non-existence possess existence baffles our 
intellect. We cannot say non-existence is non-existent, for it is 
an object of thought; yet we cannot say non-existence is existent, 
for we do not know how 7 it is possible. Non-existence, thus, 
appears to be existent and non-existent. Non-existence exists 
and does not exist at the same time, and is, therefore, illusory like 
the rope-snake though not false per se. This is different from 
Bergson's attempt to deny non-existence altogether .even as a 
fundamental element of our empirical experience by making it the 
effect of disappointment. Here, however, non-existence is, from 
the standpoint of empirical thought, fundamental, for it cannot be 
derived. By calling it illusory what is meant is that it is a fact 
in the empirical world, though it has no transcendental reality. 

In the Vedanta, Negation has been held responsible for the 
multiplicity (nanatva) of the world. If we have no idea of 
negation multiplicity will have no chance of attracting our atten- 
tion, we shall see only the unity among different things, but not 
the diversity. Ghata, pata, matha, etc., will no longer appear as 
such, but we shall know only the existence of the diverse things. 
The only thing that is common to all individuals of the world is 
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existence, and there is nothing else which may be said to be 
so. When we differentiate between things we differentiate 
them with reference to their forms but not with reference 
to their existence. The forms are at the root of differentiation ; 
but the deeper root lies in our idea of negation. Things may 
be different but we shall not know them so if we have no 
idea of negation. If, therefore, anybody can get rid of the 
idea of negation for him the multiplicity of the w r orld ceases 
to exist, though for others it may have a vyavaharika reality. 
This is the prapancavilaya of Samkara when for the sage there 
will be no namarupa but only one Being, though to others 
narnarupa will appear as real. 1 

4. Being not an ^Abstraction. 

It may appear that sat or Being is an abstraction, 
and "existences" attached to different things of the world 
have been extracted into a concept which has been raised 
to the status of the only reality. Such an opinion, shared 
by many, 2 cannot be argued against Sarhkara's position. 
We are to note in the first place that there are not so 
many separate existences or Beings as it is supposed here. 
Sadbuddhi being found to be uniformly present, and there 
being no breach, the sat or Being cannot be many. This 
is the position which Samkara has taken up. We differ 
entiate between things because they have got different forms 
but, as the Vaisesikas "point out, "the sat is one because it is 
found in dravya, guna and karma in the same form and there 
is no way of differentiating.' 5 3 Existence is known to us in the 
form of 'sat' and this is common to all the three, says Satbkara 
Misra. 4 Sarhkara in his HastSmalaka Bhasya has compared 
this Being with a thread that passes through emeralds and holds 



1 Sutra Bhasya, 3.2.21. 

2 E.g. Prabhakara. History of Indian Philosophy, Das Gupta, Vol. I, p. 381. 

3 Sutra, 1.2.17. * Com. to Sutra 1.2.17. 
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them together. If existences were many they would have appeared 
as many, and they would have difference of form to indicate that 
they are many. But we do not, and cannot, differentiate among 
the so-called existences of e.g., ghata, pata, or matha, though we 
differentiate them with reference to their forms. In our 
conscious life our knowledge changes objects after objects 
which is the same to say, forms after forms but the idea of 
existence is never changed. 1 It persists throughout, and there- 
fore, it is one. Two things may be so similar as to be undistin- 
guishable, but still we distinguish between them. Our idea of 
unity and plurality is based on the principle of identity. Two 
things may be "exactly similar" but they are not identical. 
They may be so similar that their dissimilarity cannot be clearly 
pointed out, though felt, perhaps, due to their difference of 
position in space and time. But a unit is a unit whether it is 
here or there, now or then, or, to borrow a phrase from Bergson, 
used in a different context, time and space " do not bite 
into it." Existence is the same here or there, now or then, 
in connection with this form or that. Being is identical with 
itself, and time and space do not bite into it. 

The problem of the status of universal rise from the divorce 
that is made between individuals and common characters, 
Plato's "idea of cow," Eealist's * concept of cow,' or the 
* gotva ' of the Vaisesikas all have an existence separate from 
cows. It is quite natural that protest should be made against 
such a view by Nominalists and Conceptualists* To say that 
there exists ' the idea of cow ' or ' gotva ' separately from the 
individuals, is to say that there are different sorts of existences, 
viz., the existence of particular and existence of the class. 
Here the conceptualists may rightly say that such a class 
notion is abstracted from the individuals and then given an 
existence which it does not possess. The Nominalists err in 
this that they do not see the difficulty as to why we should 

1 Glta Bha^ya, 2. 16. 
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give them a common name 'cow,' and differentiate them from 
members of the other classes, e.g., horses or men, unless all 
cows agree in some respects. There is, however, another way 
of conceiving class. We may say that the class really exists 
but not apart from the individuals. There are certain points 
in which all members of a class agree, but these points are 
not separate from the individuals, so that 'gotva' (i.e., the 
points in which all cows agree) is really existing, though it has 
not a separate existence. The conceptualists do not deny 
the common factors, but only the separate existence of common 
factors, and so they should have no objection to this. If once 
we separate gotva from the cows, it is to be enquired where 
such a thing exists. Aristotle's criticism of Plato's Doctrine 
of Idea shows the weakness of such a view. According to the 
Vaisesikas the individuals exist, the class exists apart from 
the individuals, and there is an universal existence apart from 
both individuals and classes. There are, thus, three kinds 
of existences of the individual, of the class, and one universal 
existence. One may reasonably call these three kinds of exis- 
tence abstract and refuse to credit them with reality. Though 
the Vaisesikas hold one universal existence in common with 
the Vedantins, yet, by their insistence on the separate existence 
of the individual and of the class, they virtually hold three kinds 
of existences. The Vaisesikas and also other realists create 
a division between the common features and the individuals, - 
and so when they say that the cowness, which is the common 
features of all cows, has an existence apart from the individuals, 
existence seems to float in the air and so do the common 
features. Similarly, the universal existence apart from the 
individuals is an abstraction. But when Samkara calls 
existence (sat) the universal (samanya) he is careful not to 
commit this mistake. For him the universal have no existence 
separate from the individuals, nor the individuals any 
existence separate from the universal. Cowness and the 
individual cows are distinguishable but not separable. When 
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Samkara calls ' existence ' the universal, he has no intention 
of creating a separation between the individuals and existence. 1 
From logical point of view existence being the only commor^ 
feature of all things in the world, it has been called a samanya, 
or, as Madhusudana Sarasvat! remarks, it is parasamanya, 
the sui generis. In the sphere of Logic and practical life, 
the forms and existence are inseparably blended, but from the 
higher point of view of metaphysics, since the ideas of forms 
negate each other, and since the idea of existence is never 
negated, the forms are illusory and existence (sat) real. Of 
the two terms of the relation Being and form the latter 
being found false, and the former true, the former (Being) 
is left to itself. 

If we enter further into the nature of the Being we shall 
find that this is not something external to us as we have 
treated it so long but is one with our very being We divide 
Being into two kinds, viz. 9 jada (non-intelligent) and cetana 
(intelligent). We have so long treated Being as manifested 
in its former aspect, but this division of Being into two irreconci- 
lable .categories seems to be artificial. We have noted above 
that there is no difference between the Being as attached to differ- 
ent things, and we shall have to ask what difference there is 
between Being as attached to jada and to cetana. Are they two 
kinds of Beings? Apart from these two forms with which the two 
kinds of Beings are associated, there is no distinction between 
them. The Cartesian division of matter and mind is right as far 
as it goes, but inspite of their extreme difference there is at 
least one point where they agree, viz. that they exist. This ex- 
tremely sharp distinction between matter and mind has such 
an abiding influence in European Philosophy that this point 
of agreement has ever been overlooked. The distinction between 
mind and matter brought in the time-honoured controversy 
regarding their relation. Materialists tried to solve the 

i Brhadaranyaka Bhasya 2.1. 
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difficulty by reducing everything to matter, and the idealists 
in their turn by reducing everything to mind. Materialists 
explained mind as a bye-product of matter, others explained 
matter as ' sleeping mind/ or a 'monad' of the lower order. 
Spinoza and Hegel tried to effect a compromise by conceiving a 
Substance or an Absolute of which mind and matter are aspects. 
All of them realised the difficulty of admitting two kinds of 
existences entirely independent of each other, but they could 
not understand the importance of the common character. Could 
they do so, they could avoid much trouble and controversy. 
."Whatever -be the difference between jada and cetana, they 
have this common character that they exist. 

The problem now stands thus : Supposing they agree in 
their existential character, how are we to determine the 
nature of this existence? Is it jada (non-intelligent), or 
cetana (intelligent)? Let us turn to our inner experience 
and examine the existence of which we have the most 
intimate knowledge. This is undoubtedly the existence of 
our own self as knower. We may perfectly agree with 
Descartes that everything, including our body and senses, may be 
a false show and that the existence of ourselves as knower is a 
strong rock to stand upon. This knower, however, has a conscious 
existence and we are sure of it ; but as regards material objects 
we are not sure. It may be that matter is really unconscious, or it 
may also be that matter is conscious. Our perception of matter, 
coming through senses, is indirect, but that of our own selves 
as knower is direct. So when we have in ourselves an instance 
of conscious existence, and when existence in the kaower and 
in the jatja is the same, it is going out of our premises 
to say that there can be unconscious existence as well. We 
know this much-: cetana exists, jada exists, and that in theii 
existential character there is no difference. The problem is .tc 
find out the nature of this existence. Our immediate experiena 
of ourselves as knower points out that existence is conscious 
yet we seem to have an i<Jea that the existence of external thingi 
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is unconscious ; and we are to choose between them. We have 
here to differentiate between the existential and the formal 
character of material things, and we are concerned with their 
existence. Our reason for saying that ghata is jada is that ghata 
manifests no consciousness. We have., however, no direct 
knowledge of its consciousness or unconsciousness. We say 
man is conscious because he manifests consciousness though of 
the consciousness of a man other than myself I have no direct 
knowledge. But it may be that what we call material things 
possess consciousness as well, though it does not attract our 
notice. When a man is in a state of torpor one (e.g. the 
Naiyaika) may say that the man is unconscious, though it may 
very well be that the man is conscious, his nerves being so paralysed 
that no manifestation of consciousness is possible. In short, there 
is doubt about unconscious existence, but there is no doubt about 
conscious existence of the knower. Our choice should, therefore, 
be in favour of the conscious existence of which we are directly 
aware and certain. The Vedantic Being is one with our self, 
and is, therefore, not an abstraction. Here we enter into the 
problem of the identification of Atman and Brahman. 
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various references, in old Bengali literature to the 
Hindu and Moslem Rajas and Chiefs of the period between the 
14th and the 18th centuries. 

Vidyapati (14th 15th century) : 

(1) Says the Poet Vidyapati It is known to Nfasira 
Shah, who is pierced with the arrows of Cupid. Let the 
Lord of the five Gaudas live for ever. 1 

Vidyapati, N. Gupta's Ed., p. 28. 

(2) How long may the theft, which is already found 
out, be kept a secret? Sultan Gyasuddin knows of it. 
Let him live long. 2 

Vidyapati, N. Gupta's Ed., p. 163. 
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(3) Let Malik Baharuddin understand it. 1 

Vidyapati, N. Gupta's Ed., p, 268. 

(4) Says the new 'Kavi-SskharV (lit, Chief .of Poets) 
Vidyapati Where "can there be another rival where Hwssain 
Shah himself stands as the lover of amorous girls like a bee 
among the 'MalatI 5 flowers. 2 

Vidyapati, N. Gupta's Ed., p. 297. 

(5) Vidyapati is describing this before Kamsanarayan * 
and Sarama Devi. 3 

Vidyapati, N. (iupta's JM., p. 321. 

(6) iet the Lord Alam Shah forget himself in his 
attention to his lover like a bee on a lotus. 4 

Vidyapati, N. Gupta's Ed., p. 52. 
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Eaml (the washer-woman and sweetheart of Chandidfis) : 

(Concerning the death of Chandldas; 14th or 16th 
century ? ) 

(7) Raja (of Qauda ?)* ordered his minister to bring 
an elephant immediately and tie the enemy (Chandldas) on its 
back. Then he farther gave orders to lash him to death 
when in that situation. Being a helpless woman what 
else could I do than cry aloud calling your name ? I was 
then standing by a * Madhabi ' creeper and holding ^ 
branch of it in my hands. The elephant moved on very 
swiftly and thus I missed seeing you any more. The sad 
incident was like falling of a thunderbolt on my head. 
Witnessing the scene the Ranee exclaimed, "Q my. love, 
do not leave e us in this manner." Saying this, she breathed 
her last. Thus both of them died at the same time. 1 

Ram!, (Hist, of Bengali Lang. & Lit. Bengali).- 

Sanjaya (probably flourished in the 14th century ) :: 

(8) The metre of Sanjaya's Mahabharata is like sweet 
nectar and deals with sacred topics. Its last canto contains the 
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biography of Lord Krisna. 1 Jagadananda always worships the 
god Hari and the poet Sasthlbar describes the incidents of 
Hari's life to all 

the Mahabharata by Sanjaya, Bengal Govt. MS., fol. 789. 

Bhabanldas (written in the 14th century ?) : 

(9) Says Bhabanidas (who expresses his devotion to the 
feet of Eamchandra) by command of Raja Jaychandra. 2 
Lakshman-Digbijay (Rajanikanta Banerjee's Ed.), p. 122. 

Erittivasa (15th-16th century) : 

(10) The Lord of Gauda rules all the five lands of the 
same name. In worshipping the Lord of Gauda one worships 
nothing but virtue, 8 

The Ramayana by Krittivasa, Poet's Autobiography. 

Maladhar Basu (work completed in 1480 A.D,) : 

(11) I have no qualities and have no village in possession. 
My title Gunaraj Khan (lit. Possessor of all virtues) has been 
bestowed on me by the Lord of Gauda. 4 

Preface of the Bhagavata (Trans.) by Maladhar Basu. 

f Hf, 
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Bejoy Gupta (composed in 1494 A.D. ?) ; 

(12) The Sultan Hussain Shah is the best of all princes. 1 
Manasamangal by Bejoy Gupta, p. 4. (Pearymohan 

Das Gupta's Ed.), 

Kavlndra Parameswara : 

Composed the Mahabharata during Hussain Shah's reign 
(1494-1525 A.D.). 

(13) The Sultan Hussain Shah is a great personage. He 
has great reputation in the Five Gaudas. He is well-up in 
arms and his good qualities are beyond description. He 
seems to be the Lord Krisna of c Kali Yuga. 9 The Sultan 
is the Lord of Gaucja. The name of his general is Laskar 
Paragal Khan. This Laskar is a very high-minded person. 
He received presents of golden cloth, swift-running horses 
and land from his sovereign as marks of favour. Thus hQ 
came to settle in Chittagong in good spirits. The much- 
respected Khan * rules there being surrounded by a big 
family. He cheerfully listens to the recitation of the 
Mahabharata every day. 2 

Kavlndra's Mahabharata, MS. of Bengal Govt., f . 88. 

(14) His Majesty Hussain Shah is the Lord of the Five 
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Gaudas. He subjugated the kingdoms of Tipperah and 
Dwarika(P). 1 

Paragal Khan's Mahabharata (Kavlndra). 

(15) The great family of the Rudras is like an ocean. 
The Laskar Paragal Khan was born in this family like the 
moon out of the sea. Kavlndra Parameswara composed this 
excellent Mahabharata in ' Payar ' metre. 2 

Kavlndra's Mahabharata. 

(16) Long live His Excellency Paragal Khan who is 
(like ?) a Kshatriya general. 3 

: Kavlndra Parameswara. 

Dwija Bipradas (from Abdul Karim's collections) : 

Date of composition last part of the 15th century. 

(17) In the month of Baisakh and in the night of the tenth 
quarter of the full moon, the goddess Padma appeared before 
me and sat near my pillow, when I was lying in my bed, 
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and advised me to compose one 'panchali 5 in her honour. It 
was her command which was the only source of my inspiration 
inspite of my shortcomings to be equal to the occasion. 
I composed this in 1517 Saka(?) (or 1417 Saka?) or 495 
A.D. when the lucky Sultan Hussain Shah (date of reign 
1494-1525 A,D.) occupied the throne of Gauda. 1 

Srlkaran Nandl (composed in the latter part of the 15th or 
the early part of the 16th century) : 

(18) There is a principal place on earth where there is 
neither drought nor excessive rain. Nasarat Shah's father 
Hussain Shah is the great ruler of the place who rules his 
kingdom with proverbial justice like Ramchandra of Ajodhya^ 
Hussain always follows the well-known principles of politics 
as enjoined by the Sastras. His general named Laskar 
Chhuti Khan once attacked the kingdom of Tipperah. 
Chhuti Khan's father built a beautiful city with a residence 
of his own, on the Hill of Chandranath, just to the north of 
Chittagong. People flocked into his newly established 
capital and became his subjects. The river *Phani*(K a 
snake) encircles it completely. To the east of it there is 
the long range of high hills. 2 
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.Chhuti KhanJs the son of Laskar Parggal Khan .and very 
valiant in war. His broad chest, long arms reaching down 
to the knee and attractive gait, like elephant when walking, 
are remarkable. He is master of all arts and receptacle of 
all the virtues. He is God's especial creation. His charity 
may be compared to that 'of the celebrated Kama. In 
bravery and gravity befitting a man of his position, he is 
incomparable. On hearing of his rare qualities the Sultan once 
summoned him to his presence to reward him. The Sultan 
loaded him with honours and rich presents which included 
very good horses and military Jaigirs. He administers 
the latter in accordance with the four political principles of 
the Hindu Sastras, The ruler of Tipperah dreads him so 
much that he has retired to the inaccessible hilly parts of 
his kingdom. The Hajah of Tipperah honours him with 
costly presents, such as the elephants and horses. Although 
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the Laskar now remains peacefully in his capital which is 
built in the midst of a deep jungle, yet the Rajah of 
Tipperah remains in apprehension of him. The Laskar 
now passes his days very happily and constantly receives 
the royal favour which is being multiplied every day. It 
will thus go on increasing to be enjoyed by his descendants. 

The Laskar is a great patron of learned men who adorn 
his Court. Once, while he was in his court surrounded by 
his friends and scholars, he desired to hear the sacred Maha- 
bharata as related by the sage Jaimini. Listening to the 
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"Aswamedha-parba" with much interest the Laskar ordered 
for a Bengali translation of the same by way of making his 
name famous.- At his command Srikaran Nandi composes 
this poem in Bengali "payar" metre. 

-Chhuti Khan's Mahabharata (D. C. Sen & B. Kavya- 
tirtha's Ed.), Aswamedha-parba, p. 1, 

Madkabacharyya : (Composed in 1579 A D.) 

(19) The land of the Eive Gaudas is the best part on 
Earth. Akbar is the ruler of this land and he is the incar- 
nation of Aryuna, 1 

Chandikavya by Madhabacharyya (Ohittagong 

edition), p. 8. 
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Kavikankan Mukundaram (composed in 1589 A.D.) 

(20) (a) Raghunath of sterling merits is the Indra of 
Brahmanbhumi. The poet Mukunda who is a courtier of 
his, sings the song after composing it in a nice manner. 1 

Kavikankan's Chandikavya, 'Bhanita^p. 24 

(b) Pathetic appeal of the lower animals to the goddess 
Bhagabati, 

O kind-hearted mother, save us from the embarrassments 
of this world, It is by appealing to you only, we can hope 
to tide over the difficulties. I am only a petty bear who 
devour the ants of the ant-hills and not a big person holding 
substantial property (taluqs) like the Neogies and the Chow- 
dhuries. (Here the poet attacks the oppressive land-holders 
of his country humorously.) 

Kavikankan's Chandikavya, Bear's Appeal, p, 54. 

(c?) In the town of Siliwabaj there lived the honest Gopi- 
nath Niyogi. The village Damunya which was within his taluq, 

1 (a) 
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was the home of my forefathers who lived there for some 

six or seven generations. I was also living there the abode 

of my ancestors and carrying on a farmer's profession. All 

honour to E/aja MansingJi who was like a bee in the lotus- 

feet of the God Vishnu (meaning staunch Vaisnava) and 

was the ruler of Gauda, Vanga (East Bengal) and Orissa. 

Unfortunately under the rule of such a pious ruler, Mamud 

Sharif became 'Dihidar* (a local officer) of Silimabaj. Evi- 

dently this was due to the sin of the tenants and not to any 

misgovernment on the part of the pious Eaja Mansingha. The 

Vizier acted like a prince (Rayzada) and was very unpopular 

as he oppressed the merchants ; he was very hostile to the 

Brahmins and the Vaisnavas. He was also very unjust in 

the measurements of lands and grains. He would never 

listen to the prayers of the tenants. The Government became 

so very tyrannical that it recorded a less productive land as 

very fertile and took recourse to exactions from the tenants 

without doing them any good whatsoever. The goldsmith (who 

was also the village 'mahajan' or money-lender) was also so 

veritable a devil that he took ten pice in every rupee when 
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one went to him for some change, and one pie per day for 
every rupee he lent to others. The Dihidar Maraud Sharif 
was such a terror in the locality that owing to his oppressions 
nobody went out to work even if offered payment before- 
hand and nobody bought cows and paddy. My master 
Gopinath Nandi fell in extreme difficulties and was put 
under arrest. There was no rescue for him. The soldiers 
were ordered to establish themselves in every tenant's house 
so that they might not flee from their quarters. Thus they 
were put to a very abject condition and were obliged to sell 
every household utensil that they could manage to do. They 
sold even the very ordinary hatchet and a rupee worth of 
articles on ten annas only. I got the help of Srimanta Khan 
of Ohandibati who on his part took the advice of Munib Khan. 
With their friendly help I left my village Damunya with 
my brother Ramanath when goddess Chandi met me on 
the way. 

Kavikankan's Chandikavya, (Poet's autobiographical 

accounts) p. 6 (Bangabasi Ed.) 
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(cT) I have seen Kalinga, Trailinga (Telingana?), An<ra, 
Vanga, Karnat, Mahendra, Magaclh, Maharashtra, Qujrat, 
Barendra, Bandar, Vindhya, Pingala, Utkal, Dravida, Barha, 
Bijaynagar, Mathura, Dwaraka, Kasi, Kankhal, Kekaya, 
Purabak, Anayak, Godayari, Gaya, Sylhet, Kamrup, Koch 
(Koch-Behar ?), Hangar, Trihatta, Manika, Fafcika, Lanka, 
Pralamba, Nakufcta, Bagan, Malaya, Kurukshetra, Bateswari, 
Ahulanka, Saptagram, Siva-tat ta, Maha-Natta and Hastina 
besides other places the names of which are difficult to 
exhaust. Many merchants live in these places or visit these 
places with ships. The port of Saptagram stands pre-emi- 
nently above those places inasmuch as the merchants of 
Saptagram never visit other places because they have no 
need to do so, while the merchants of other places visit this 
port with merchandise. The Saptagram-merchants get 
happiness arid spiritual bliss by remaining in their own 
native port, Saptagram is even the best of all holy places 
and is ruled by the religious injunctions of the seven 
"Rishis". 

Kavikankan Mukundaram's Chandikavya, p. 196, 

(Bangabasi Ed.). 

(d) 
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Rasaraj Khan (composed probably in the early 16th century), 

(21) His Majesty the Sultan Huasain of Bengal, who is 
the ornament of earth, knows this 'Rasa' (emotion) well. 
Says Rasaraj Khan Let the Lord of the Five Qaudas enjoy 
his fortune like a second Indra. 1 

Rasamanjari by Rasaraj Khan, p. 8. 
Krisnadas KarAraj (completed his work in 1615 A.D,). 

(22) (a) The Mahomedan Lord of Gau4a said the following 
on hearing the extraordinary influence of Chaitanya Dev 2 : 
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"The gathering of people in large numbers around 
Chaitanya Dev, though they do not receive anything from 
him, shows that the man must be a saint. Henceforth I 
command the Kazis and Mahomedans in general not to molest 
this man. Let him speak anything he desires. 33 The Sultan 
enquired of Kesab Chhatri about the Lord Chaitanya. To 
save Chaitanya Dev from any suspicion on the part of the 
Sultan, Keshab Chhatri, who was secretly a staunch follower 
of the Lord, said, " Chaitanya is a common Sannyasi and a 
beggar. Only a few persons come to see him. Tour Majesty's 
co-religionists unduly magnify the real state of affairs. It 
is no use annoying him for nothing." Thus consoling the 
Sultan, the Chhatri sent a Brahmin to Chaitanya Dev confi- 
dentially, to inform him about the state of affairs in the Capital 
and the attitude of the Sultan. The Sultan then privately 
asked Davir Khas (his minister) of Ohaitanya Dev. Davir 
Khas replied in glowing terms about the saint. He said, 
"It is the Lord Chaitanya who has bestowed a kingdom on 
the Sultan. It is through the good luck of the Sultan that 
a saint like Chaitanya Dev has been born in his kingdom. 
He is your well- wisher, he said, " and surely you will attain 
all round prosperity by his benediction. Why should you ask 
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all fo* all these ? Your Majesty may yeurself bdtasult 
your mind and know everything. You are the Lord;i>f 
4wipa and sa-you have in you the same essence- of the 
Vishnu (who - is the fountain-head of all the rulers of 
Earth). Your intellect must therefore be very- pure a&d eo it 
must be the receptacle of all true knowledge regarding Chai* 
tanya Dev." Then the Sultan replied, "To my mind this 
<3faaitanya is no doubt the God himself personified." After 
Declaring his opinion about Chaitanya Dev in these -teftaas, 
the Sultan entered his harem, when Davir Khas also left the 
Chamber for his own quarters. ....-.-. 

Chaitanya Charitamrita by Krisnadas Kaviraj* Vol. I, 
Madhya Khanda, Chapter I, pp. 28-39. 

(6) Is he (Chaitanya l)ev) not a Brahmin wh'o looks like 
Brahma himself "in glow? Why does he cry embracing a 
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(c) In the morning Chaitanya bathed in, the river, 

Thinking that it was time to leave Brindaban he f ell in a 

trance and lost all consciousness of the outside world, 

.Bhattacharyya (Basudev Sarbabhaum) proposed to the Lord 

to visit the Mahabana forest, He then took Chaitanya Bey 

x>n a boat, crossed the river and reached the other side. They 

took with them Krisnadas and the Brahmin (their former 

acquaintance) as guides who knew the locality well. On the 

way they (six in all) sat under a tree feeling very tired, 

Near the tree the cows were grazing in great numbers. The 

Lord saw them and his heart leapt with joy. All on a sudden 

,a cowherd blew a flute. As soon as it reached -the ears 

of the Lord, the sublime love overpowered him and he fell 

oa ths ground senseless. 3?oams were coming out of the 

mouth and respirations came to a standstill. Just at that 

time ten Mahomedan horsemen came up to that place in 

a gallop and alighted from their steeds. Seeing the Lord in 

a trance they thought that perhaps the * Yati ' (ascetic) had 

(c) 
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gold with him and these five fellows coveting It used e Datura * 
to kill him and thereby to decamp with the gold. No sooner 
had this occurred in their mind than the Pathans arrested the 
five companions of the Lord and threatened to kill them 
one and all. 

Among the five, the Rajput Krisnadas was very brave. 
That Brahmin too was very brave and got a very sharp 
tongue* The latter said, " O Pathans, I call you in the name 
of your Badshah (Emperor) to take us to the Sikdar (local 
military officer). This c Yati ' is my preceptor and I am a 
Brahman of Mathura. In the court of the Emperor I have 
got sufficient friends to support my cause. This Yati has 
got a disease for which he often falls senseless. He will 
recover his senses just now. if you wait here for a short 
time after tying us down, you will find the Sannyasi coming 
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. First ask him about the state of affairs and 
tfcrtTkill me it you please." The Pathans replied, " We belief 
ytra two to -W up- country Sadhus ; but we suspect the three 
Bengalees' who are trembling, to be robbers." Krisnadas said, 
" I live in the neighbouring village where I have : get a 
cp*$paiiyof cavalry numbering two hundred horsemen and an 
artillery composed of a hundred cannons. They will irrstantly 
come up here if I give the necessary signal. They will - kill 
you aH and take away pillage both the horses and the saddles, 
T$i Bengalees are not robbers it is you who are so. ~ You 
like to fleece the innocent pilgrims and kill them." Hearing 
this, the rathans got afraid. Just then the Lord recovered* 
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raised tip his arms and began to dance in ecstasy shouting aH 
the time the name of Hari. On witnessing such a scene the 
Mahomedans became alarmed, and freed the five companions 
of the Lord; They did it with such a haste that the Lord 
could not even see his companions' sad plight. Bhattaeharyya 
caught the Lord in his arms and made him sit down. Then" 
the Loard found time to see the Mahomedan cavalry-men 
before him and came to his senses. They bowed to him 
from a distance and pointed out to him his five companion^ 
whom they described as the thugs. They said, '* These five 
conspired to drug you with ' Datura * and rob you of your 
gfold." The Lord said, "They are not thugs as you 
imagine but my companions. I am only a .beggar a 
Sannyasi who does not possess any wealth whatsoever. I 
often suffer from epileptic fits and these five are kind enou&b 
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to- nurse me then." Among the Mahomedans there was one, 
who looked very grave. He wore a black dress resembling 
that of a * pir 3 or Mahomedan saint. His mind yearned to 
have a theological conversation with our Lord. Consequently 
a discussion arose in which the Mahomedan was completely 
defeated by the Lord. The Mahomedan was struck dumb 
at his argument and admitted his defeat. * * * He 
admitted the principle of a personal God, described our Lord 
as God personified and agreed to all the points of Vaisnava 
theology. He said, " My tongue utters the name of Krisna 
on seeing you. My vanity as a learned man leaves me- 
Now do please give me instructions on Vaisnava theology.' 5 
Saying this, the man fell prostrate at the feet of Chaitanya 
Dev who said, " Get up. As you utter the name-ei Krisna 
you are now purged of the sin committed not only in this 
life but also in a crore of previous lives. * At the bidding of 
the Lord, all of them uttered the name of Krisna in ecstasy. 
The Lord henceforth named him Eamdas. The name of 
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another Patban was Bijuli Khan. He was young in age and 
a prince by birth. Eamdas and other Pathans were his 
servants. Bijuli Khan fell at the feet of our Lord and 
uttered the name of Krisna. The Lord favoured him by 
putting his holy feet on his head. After thus favouring the 
Pathans, the Lord left the place. Henceforth these Pathans 
became Vaisnava devotees and went by the name 
Pathan Vaisnavas. They used to sing about the achievements 
of the Lord Chaitanya from place to place. Bijuli Khan 
became in time a great saint and very famous in all the holy 
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Tfeus worked the Lord in the ^up-country where he 
-sbowed favour even to the Mahomedans. 

- Krisnadas Kaviraj's Chaitanya Charitamrita (Berftanr- 
pore ed.), Madhya Khanda, pp. 736-748. 
'Narahari Chakravarti (written 1 6th- 1 7th Century) 

(23) Who can exhaust by telling the extent of mischief 
.committed by the people (of Navadwip) ? In almost every 
house there could be found blood of goats, sheep and 
buffaloes freely flowing (being sacrificed to some gods or 
goddesses). Some even grasp the severed head of man in one 
hand and a heavy sword in another, and dance tipsily. If 
anybody crossed their path at that time, it would be all 
over with him, even if he be. a Brahmin. All of them (not 
excepting women) were corrupt and transgressed the sanctity 
of caste rules. They did never take their meals without meat 
and wine. 1 

Narottam-Vilasa, the Seventh Vilasa. 
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Qoninda Das (flourished 16th Century) 

(24) "When the Lord Chaitanya goes on his round with 
his " Sankirtan " party (in Puri, the capital of Orissa) the 
king Pratap-Rudra follows him running in tattered clothes 
(by way of humility). 1 

Eadcha by Govinda Das. 
Frindavan Das (born 1507 A.D.) 

(25) (a) Although Brahmins by caste yet Jagai and 
Madhai took such prohibited food as wine and beef. They 
always committed robbery, theft and incendiarism. 2 

Ohaitanya Bhagavata. 

(6) He was that very Hussain Shah who destroyed so 
many images and temples in Orissa. 

Chaitanya Bhagavata, Last part. 
Ka&iram Das (flourished 16th-l7th Century) 

(26) (a] The country (Pargannah) of Indrani is a very 
old place. Here, by the side of the Bhagirathi stand twelve 
holy places. I was born in a Kayastha family of the village 
Singi. I give my genealogy as follows : s 
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Priyankar was the forefather of our family. His son 
was named Sudhakar. His son was Kamalakanta. Kamala- 
kanta's eldest son was named Krisnadas. I am younger than 
Krisnadas and elder tha^i Gadadhar. I describe the above in 
'Panchali' metre and hope that I may be the bee in the 
lotus feet of Sreekrisna. 

Kasiram Das's Mahabharata, ' Swargarohan Parba/ p. 1190. 
(5) The village of Hariharpur is an excellent place in 
every sense of the term. In it lives Abhiram Mukhopadhyay 
(lit. Mukhati) son of Purushottam Mukhopadhyay. Kasiram 
composes the Mahabharata at his directions. Let my mind 
always remain faithful to the feet of the Brahmins. 1 

Kasiram's Mahabharata " Udyoga Parba," p. 675. 
Nityananda Das (composed in the early part of the 17th 

Century) 2 

(27) Formerly these fellows were in the employ of Chand 
Ray as soldiers, when they committed many robberies. They 
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were kith and kin of Chand Ray and therefore fought the 
Mussulmans bravely, ultimately defeating them. These 
myrmidons of Chand Ray pillaged many a land and increased 
the territorial boundary of their master. The Mahomedan 
Lord of Gauda could not dare to meet them in the field, such 
was their prowess ............. Fully appreciating the influence of 

Narottam Das, they gave up their predatory habits and one 
and all became his disciples. 

The Prem-Vilasa by Nityananda Das, 19th Vilasa. 
Alaol (composed in 1618 A.D.) 

(28) " Daulat Kazi wrote * Chandrani ' by order of the 
Vizier Laskar Asraf* So do you compose " Padmavatl by 
my (Magan Thakur's) command. 33 I listened to him with 
much respect and in accordance with his order, I promised to 
write the work. 1 

Alaol's Padmavatl, p. 15. 
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Ketakadas Kshemananda (probably composed in 1650 

A.D.) 

(29) I am relating below how in the past the goddess 
Durga granted me a boon in conjunction with the goddess 
Manasa. 

I live in the taluk of one Balivadra the son of Chandra- 
has. Balibhadra died leaving three minor sons the heirs 
of his property. One Askarna Ray who was very valiant 
in war was beloved of Balivadra like a son. The property 
was managed after the death of Balibhadra by one Prasad 
who was the c Gruru' of the three children of Balivadra and 
lived in the same taluk. The place became so thinly 
populated that there was hardly anybody to carry on cul- 
tivation. The village of Kanthra became so deserted that it 
reminded one of the nether world. 1 
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When Barakhan fell in battle, many left the place in 
distress, and many began seriously to consider the situation. 
They thought of temporarily leaving the place to save them- 
selves. Askarana Ray supported this view and advised the 
people to leave the place. Listening to his advise many left 
the village. It was a great misfortune for the people of the 
locality. I was in much embarrassment as to what to do. 
It was afternoon. I started with my brother Abhiram for 
the fields. Evening was gradually setting in. To the north 
of the village there were some marshy lands where we went 
to collect straw. I saw there five boys all in mud, drawing 
out water with small earthen pots and catching fish. I was 
much amused at this scene and met them 

Ketakadas Kshemananda's Manasarnangal, Poet's 

Autobiography. 
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Krisnaram (composed in 1637 A.D.) 

(30) I have seen Rarha, Vanga, Kalinga and Nepal I 
also have seen Gaya, Prayag, Nishad and Kapal. Likewise 
I have visited one by one many lands and have seen the 
worship of the Devi (Durga) done with great ceremony. I 
have seen also Saptagram which has no rival on earth. The 
place is so thickly populated, that by the side of the Bhagi- 
rathi, huts of the people practically touch one another, 1 

Krisnaram's Poem on Sasthi Devi (dated 1687 A,D.) 

Daulat Vizier Bahram (date ?) 

(31) (a) There was a famous ruler named Hussain Shah. 
His bejewelled throne adorned Gauda. 2 

(b) Asauddin Shah is like a 'Kalpataru' (tree of desire). 
Daulat Vizier (the poet) says this in his excellent work. 

Lay ali-Majnu by Daulat Vizier Bahram (from Abdul 
Karim's collection of Old Bengali MSS,, pp. 15-16). 
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Matiulla (date ?) 

(32) Says the humble poet Matiulla, "He, who lives in 
this world without a friend is without any supporter whatever. 
I have fortunately got one friend myself he is my patron 
Sheikh Khan Mohammad. Bowing to his feeb with respect, 
I tell other people this interesting story. If there be any 
error in thought, style and metre, I think my indulgent and 
wise listeners would kindly excuse them and correct them 
themselves. 1 

Erom Munshi Abdul Karim's collection of Old Bengali 
MSS., p. 13 ("Rasaranger Bararnash"). 
Eamesioar (probably composed in 175J A.D.) 

(33) Yasomanta is the receptacle of all virtues. I, 
Rameswar, is his client and live under his patronage. I have 
composed Siva-Sankirtan. 2 

Siva-Sankirtan by Barnes war. 
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Anantaram (somewhere between the middle of the 16th 
Century and the middle of the 18th Century). 

(34) On remembering the dust of Bisarada's feet, I finish 
the first chapter in verse. 1 

Anantaram's Kriyayogasar MSS. 
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